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CHAP.  I. 

Lessea'd  fume  is  he'er  regjiin'd  ; 
And  virgin  honour  once,  is  always  stain'd  : 
Timely  advis'd,  the  comiaig  evi^  sliun, 
Better  not  do'the  deed,  than  weep  it  done; 
No  penance  can  absolve  our  guilty  frame. 
Nor  tears  tliat  wash  out  sin  can  wash  out  shame. 

Prior. 


HE  moon  was  ranging  in  cloudless 


T 

majesty  the  blue  ethereal,  and  the  lovely 
bird  of  eve  had  begun  his  complaining 
notes  of  deep  distress,  ere  Eleanor  awoke 
from  her  refreshing  sleep.  She  listened 
with  a  melancholy  kind  of  pleasure  to  the 
soft  minstrel  of  the  woods,  whose  sadness 
vor.  III.  B  was 
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was  in  unison,  and  seemed  a  sympathetic 
feelin":  with  her  own. 


'O 


The  long  absence  of  her  attendant 
excited  some  surprise  ;  she'  supposed, 
therefore,  the  promise  of  return  from 
the  loquacious  Aldrude  was  quite  for- 
gotten. It  was  with  much  difficulty 
Eleanor  revived  the  dying  embers  of  .a 
wood  fire  to  light  her  lamp,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  her  communication 
to  the  confessor  of  Santa  Maria,  for  the 
completion  of  which,  and  on  its  success, 
now  rested  all  her  future  hopes.  The 
more  she  contemplated  on  the  insuffici- 
ency of  worldly  happiness,  the  more  she 
became  determined  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  to  religion,,  where 
alone  true  joy  is  to  be  found.  Yet  Ele- 
anor was  no  angel;  for  as  the  pen  form- 
ed the  fiat  of  her  fate — the  determination 
she  had  adopted  to  embrace  the  veil,  and 
to  be  immured  for  ever  in  the  gloomy 
cell  of  a  monastery — her  hand  shook, 
an   universal    trembling    pervaded    her 

frame. 
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frame,  and  the  tears  she  shed  completely 
erased  the  writing. 

What  was  to  be  done! — the  confessor 
could  not  possibly  decipher  the  words 
meaning,  and  another  sheet  of  paper  was 
not  to  be  procured  4hat  night.  Dis- 
pleased, chiding  herself,  for  this  un- 
accountable weakness  on  a  point  which 
she  had  so  repeatedly  desired  the  con- 
clusion, and  now  felt  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  finally  resolving,  was  truly 
afflicting.  Eleanor  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed  with  a  mind  so  torn  by  the 
various  emotions  that  assailed  her,  and. 
therefore  arose  from  her  seat,  and  walked 
towards  the  window,  in  hopes  of  tran- 
quillizing her  spirits,  and  collectijng  her 
thoughts  from  their  present  wild  and 
agitated  state. 

The  stillness  of  the  hour,  and  calm- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scene,  for  not  a 
zephyr  moved  even  the  leaves  of  the 
o'er- shad  owing  pine,  somewhat  com- 
posed Eleanor;  she  directed  her  eyes  to 
B  2  the 
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the  Starry  firmament  of  heaven,  and  in 
humble  gratitude,  acknowledged  and  a- 
dored  its  divine  Creator.  The  sweet  en- 
chantress of  the  groves  had  ceased  her 
evening  scng;  and  she  could  distinctly 
hear,  as  the  waves  beat  in  sullen  murmurs 
against  the  distant  rocks,  the  midnight 
hymn  to  the  Virgin,  chanted  by  the  gon- 
doliers, who,  as  they  rowed  along,  were 
beating  exact  time  with  their  oars.  The 
simple  melody  of  the  air  was  soothing 
and  pathetic,  far  superior  to  all  the 
boasted  rules  of  counterpoint  and  labo- 
rious composition.  Eleanor  felt  it  so, 
whilst  with  an  unconscious  sigh  she 
breathed  the  name  of  Albert,  and  re- 
flected on  the  happy  period  of  their 
early  loves;  particularly  on  the  night  he 
had  sought  her  at  the  cottage  of  Florisee, 
when  the  same  strains  of  harmony  had 
arrested  their  attention,  and  delighted 
the  hearts  of  both.  These  remembrances, 
however,  she  thought  must  not  be  in- 
dulged; they  enervated  her  mind   from 

the 
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the  performajice  of  her  duty;  to  chase 
them  away,  she  again  brought  to  her  re- 
collection (if  he  still  survived)  the  for- 
lorn  condition  of  the  poor  captive;  and 
as  the  moonbeams  slept  on  the  eastern 
tower,  and  darted  their  mild  rays  into 
the  prison-chamber,  where,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  she  had  sufTered  such 
accumulated  horrors,  she  almost  fancied 
she  could  again  discern  the  miserable 
object  of  her  solicitude.  Shortly  after, 
Eleanor  observed  a  light  in  the  tower, 
and  as  it  was  not  stationary,  the  pleasing 
thought  arose  in  her  breast,  that  from 
the  protracted  absence  of  Aldrude,  they 
"were  now  endeavouring  to  release  the 
mysterious  stranger. 

She  watched  the  course  of  the  lights 
and  presently  saw  it  removed  to  the  low- 
er apartments  of  the  tovs^er,  and  then 
<iisappear.  What  now  tended  greatly  to 
corroborate  this  idea  was,  that  Eleanor, 
on  looking  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
castle,  observed  a  man  muffled  up  in  a 
B  3^  great- 
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great- coat^  walking  in  haste  along  the 
ramparts;  he  apparently  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  windows  of  her  chamber; 
the  figure  then  waved  his  hand,  and  with 
^reat  swiftness  descended  from  the  castle 
walls,  and  darted  into  the  adjoining  forest. 

*'  May  Heaven  support  your  wandering 
steps^  stranger!"  now  exclaimed  Eleanor; 
and  continued,  as  she  withdrew  from  her 
observations — "it  must  have  been  the 
captive,  for  he  looked  towards  me,  and 
by  his  action  plainly  demonstrated  the 
benefit  he  had  received,  and  his  acknow- 
ledgitient  for  it — Oh  !  if  innocent,"  she 
repeated  with  fervour,  "  may  justice 
avenge  his  claim,  and  strike  terror  to  the 
guilty  breast  of  his  persecutor  !'* 

Eleanor  now  heard  the  different  cen- 
tinels,  as  they  paced  the  ramparts,  give 
the  noted  signal  of  ''All's  well,"  till  the 
siound  was  lost  in  distance  ;  and  as  every 
thing  was  quiet  within  the  castle,  she  con- 
cluded 'the  stranger  had  safely  escaped 
ftom  the  tyranny  of  Rodolphus.  As  the  * 
/  mind. 
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mind,  however,  although  for  a  time  di- 
verted from  its  grief,  generally  returns 
to  its  original  bias  with  redoubled  force, 
so  was  it  with  the  hapless  girl,  to  whom, 
in  pronouncing  the  name  of  Rodolphus, 
she  shuddered  for  the  fate  of  count  An- 
selmo.  It  was  true,  the  world  had  ever 
believed  an  inviolable  friendship  subsist- 
ed between  them;  on  the  part  of  her 
benefactor  she  knew  it  to  be  real,  having 
often  heard  Anselmo  express  himself  in 
the  warmest  terms  towards  Rodolphus,  at 
the  same  time,  *'  lamenting  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  raise  his  fortunes  equal  to 
his  merit." 

As  these  reflections  came  o'er  her 
mind,  with  a  deep  sigh  she  exclaimed, 
"  Ah !  my  revered  lord,  your  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  your  friend  has  been, 
I  fear,  too  unbounded.  Pray  Heaven 
my  suggestions  may  prove  false,  whl;ch 
now  so  strongly  foretell  that  signior  Ro- 
dolphus is,  and  will  be,  your  inveterate 
foe  f*  To  account  for  these  inferences  of 
B  4  Eleanor, 
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Eleanor,  and  the  unfavourable  prejudice 
she  entertained  towards  him,  it  is  proper 
to  state,  that  it  did  not  alone  proceed 
from  recent  events,  but  the  information 
she  had  derived  from  the  confessor 
Lodovico,  who  she  knew  likewise  had 
repeatedly  cautioned  the  count  not  to 
place  so  much  implicit  faith  in  the  pro- 
testations and  high-fiown  sentiments  of 
Rodolphus — '*  Truth/'  as  he  would  say, 
'^' reauirinof  no  such  ornamented  diction: 
it  was  a  host  in  itself,  and  never  stood  in 
need  of  foreign  aid  to  illustrate  its  ori- 
gin. 

The  reply  of  Anselmo  to  these  salu- 
tary warnings  of  Lodovico  was,  *' You 
do  not  know  the  very  close  bonds  of 
amity  which  exist  between  us,  or  else 
you  would  greatly  incur  my  displeasure 
at  thus  expressing  yourself  towards  sig- 
nior  Rodolphus,  of  whose  fidelity  and 
honour  I  have  had  the  most  convincing 
proofs,  and  for  which  it  will  ever  be 
my  pride  and  boast  to  acknowledge  him 

as 
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as  my  valued  and  best-beloved  friend.'* 
This  reproof,  and  others  of  the  same 
description,  at  length  silenced  his  coun-  . 
seller;  he  rrever  again  attempted  to  give 
advice,  where  it  was  so  ungraciously  re- 
ceived and  unattended  to. 

By  the  letter  of  Anselmo,  however,  to 
the  confessor,  dated  Turin,  on  the  eve 
of  his  imprisonment,  it  appears  that  the 
monk  was  then  in  possession  of  the  im- 
portant secret  that  sd  closely  combined 
the  fate  of  Anselmo  with  that  of  Rodol- 
phus;  and  that  he  deeply  commiserated 
the  situation  of  the  former,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  interest  Lodovico  took  in 
his  concerns,  and  the  unfeigned  sorrow 
he  expressed  on  the  lamentable  day  that 
Eleanor  was  taken  away  from  Valleroy. 

From  these  unpleasant  reveries,  she 
was  now  awakened  by  the  return  of  Al- 
drude,  who  apologized  for  her  protracted 
absence,  by  informing  Eleanor  that  her 
mistress,  she  believed,  had  purposely  kept 
her  in  waiting  to  prevent  her  attending 
BO  on 
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on  her  guest  — "  I  fancy  she  begins  to 
fear  me/'  continued  AWrude,  ''  sup- 
posing me,  what  she  well  merits,  that  I 
am  her  enemy;  for  she  strictly  charged 
me  not  to  remain  longer  with  you, 
signora,  than  to  deliver  her  message, 
which  is,  that  you  are  to  be  in  readiness 
to  set  off  for  Arezzo  by  five  to-morrow 
morning,  as  the  carriage  will  be  at  the 
castle  gates  at  that  hour  precisely." 

^'  Then,*'  said  Eleanor,  "  I  must  await 
the  promised  sequel  of  your  history  of 
the  lady  Rodolphus  until  my  return,  a& 
I  would  not  foj  the  world  have  you  in- 
cur displeasure  on  my  account;  yet 
much  do  I  wish  to  hear  how  you  have  so 
soon  been  able  to  release  the  poor  cap- 
tive?"—"You  surprise  me,  signora '/" 
ejaculated  Aldrude  at  this  question.  "  I 
have  not  stirred  from  my  mistress's  rgom 
since  I  left  you !"— "  Who,  then,  could 
it  be  ?  for  just  now,"  continued  Eleanor^ 
**  I  saw  a  person,  apparently  disguised, 
walk  hastily  along  the  ramparts;  he  look- 
ed 
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cd  several  times  towards  this  part  of  the 
castle,  and  to  these  apartments,  waved 
his  hand,  and  shortly  after,  with  great 
quickness,  he  descended,  and  following 
the  track  which  leads  iqto  the  forest, 
instantly  disappej^red." 

*'  Astonishing!''  replied  the  woman, 
''  as  Fm  certain  it  was  not  my  Trepano» 
because  I  passed  Finito  in  the  hall,  who, 
on  my  inquiring  of  him  the  time  of 
night,  said,  in  his  usual  surly  manner, 
'  Late  enough,  for  I  have  wanted  my 
supper  these  three  hours,  and  should 
have  had  it,'  he  continued,  Mf  I  could 
have  finished  my  letter  sooner  to  my 
lord/  That's  his  excuse,"  said  Aldrude, 
*'  for  staying  so  long  in  that  horrible 
place  ;  writing  long  letters,  or  accounts 
to  be  made  out,  is  generally  the  story.'* 
A  variety  of  conjectures,  therefore,  suc- 
ceeded this  information  respecting  this 
disguised  person,  but  none  likely  to  con- 
vince either  that  it  was  the  captive.  The 
light  was  now  again  glimmering  in  the 
E  6  apartments 
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apartments  of  the  tower,  from  which 
they  supposed  Finito  had  re-entered  the 
prison ;  and  as  all  was  silent,  the  hope 
Eleanor  had  entertained  ended  in  dis- 
appointment. 

Her  simple  repast,  consisting  of  some 
bread  and  fruit,  was  now  laid  out  in 
great  form  by  Aldrude,  who,  on  having 
piled  some  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and 
closed  the  window-shutters,  entreated  to 
remain  with  Eleanor  during  the  night, 
as  there  was  no  fear  of  interruption  from 
Tnadame  Rodolphus,  or  that  she  would 
be  acquainted  of  it,  most  of  the  servants 
having  gone  to  bed,  and  her  room  apart 
from  the  rest.  Eleanor  offered  but 
slight  opposition  to  this  proposal,  being 
so  consonant  with  her  wishes  to  hear 
the  sequel  of  what  Aldrude  had  informed 
her  of  in  the  morning. 

Naturally  of  a  communicative  disposi^ 
tion,  and  facility  of  expressing  it,  this 
wish  was  readily  complied  with;  and  in 
recommencing  it,  said,  **  Well,   signora, 

as 
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as  I  have  before  told  yon,    my  mistress 
says  that  the  lady  Eieonora,    being  in- 
vited with  her  f^uher  and  mother  to  pass 
her  birthday  at    Valleroy,   saw,    for  the 
first    time,  the  accomplished   Theodore, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  univer- 
sity at    Florence."     Aldrude  then    pro- 
ceeded to  relate,  that  they  soon  became 
deeply  enamoured;    and  that  the  young 
man,  to  afford  proofs  of  hrs  love,  fought 
a  duel  with  a  Venetian   nobleman,  who 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  her   hand   in 
marriage;  and  that  the  noble  lord  fell  a 
victim  to  Theodore's  resentment. 

"  Merciful  Heaven!'*  exclaimed  Elea- 
nor,  ''  do  you  mean  the  present, count 
Anselmo?" — '^  Aye,  the  very  same;  but 
on  account  of  his  father's  wish  for  him 
to  marry  a  lady  of  immense  wealth,  and 
signora  Rodolphus  having  nothing  but 
personal  charms  to  recommend  her,  their 
attachment  was  kept  a  secret ;  they  used 
to  meet  each  other  in  the  gothic  temple, 
which,  my  lady  says,    was  a  very  grand 

place 
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place  in  old  times,  but  now  nearly  in 
ruins.  Not  one  of  the  family  ever  sus- 
pected, or  had  the  least  idea  of  the  loves 
of  Theodore  and  Eleonora,  until  a  re- 
newed visit  of  several  months  after  that 
period  I  allude  to,  the  present  signior 
Rodolphus  then  accompanied  his  sister 
to  the  castle  pf  Valleroy,  she  being  in- 
vited to  pass  some  time  with  a  distant 
female  relation  of  the  old  count  Anselmo, 
then  a  resident  there. 

'*  Only  now  imagine,  signora,'*  con- 
tinued Aldrude,  "  the  distress  the  poor 
lady  Rodolphus  must  have  felt  on  her 
arrival  at  Valleroy;  they  informed  her 
that  Theodore  was  gone  to  the  wars;  and 
on  Eleonora 's  soliciting  the  count  to  ac- 
quaint her  of  the  period  of  his  return, 
with  a  fervent  prayer  the  old  man 
exclaimed,  '  Never,  I  hope,  unless  he 
comes  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  An- 
selmo— that  is,   covered  with  glory!' 

*'  Poor  girl  !'*  now  apostrophized  the 
relator;    '  "for   my   mistress  says    she 

heard 
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heard  no  more,  having  fallen  senseless 
at  the  feet  of  this  ambitious  father,  who 
had  thus,  at  one  moment,  sealed  her  fu- 
ture destiny.  The  old  count  was  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  eflfect  his  words 
shad  produced  on  Eleonora  ;  her  brother, 
however,  treated  the  subject  very  lightly, 
merely  saying  it  was  from  childish  ig- 
norance that  she  had  been  so  affected; 
supposing,  from  her  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  read  tales  of  wonder,  imaginary 
wars  of  blood  and  slaughter,  no  one  ever 
escaped  from  such  gigantic  terrors — 'and 
that  you,  most  noble  sire,  have  already 
lost  the  envied  claim,  of  which  you  but 
now  have  boasted.'* 

Aldrude,  in  continuing  her  narrative, 
then  informed  her  auditor,  "  that  the 
lady  Rodolphus,  on  recovering  from  the 
shock  her  feelings  had  sustained,  re- 
«quested  to  be  led  to  her  chamber;  but 
at  length,  from  the  extreme  anguish  she 
suffered  for  the  loss  of  Theodore,  who 
had  entirely   neglected  her,    and   from 

whom 
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whom  slie  never  could  hear  ihe  least 
intelligence^  it  brought  on  so  alarming 
an  illness,  that  totally  prevented  her 
being  removed  from  Valleroy.  Eleonora 
would  not  divulge  the  fatal  secret;  nor 
was  her  indisposition  made  known  to 
any  of  her  family,  excepting  her  brother, 
who,  at  her  particular  request,  was  sent 
for.  Now  mark,  signpra,**  said  Aldrude, 
''  the  afflicting  conclusion  of  tny  story. 
On  the  present  signior  Rodolphus*s  ar* 
rival  at  the  castle  of  count  Anselmo,  who 
was  then  absent  from  home,  she  en- 
treated, to  have  a  private  conference  with 
him,  and  th^^n  confessed  the  cause  of  her 
grief — the  love  she  bore  to  Theodore, 
and  her  piteous  situation. 

*'  My  lady,''  continued  Aldrude,  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  *'  did  not  say  that 
her  sister-in-law  was  a?2ar7'ie^  to  the 'old 
count's  son;  but  that  I  suppose,  of 
course,  as  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if 
great  people,  who  can  have  such  fine 
educations,  did  not  set  forth  good  ex- 
amples 
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amples  to  the  poor,  who   are  deprived 
of  such  benefits." 

The  countenance  of  Eleanor  now 
changed  to  a  deathly  paleness,  at  this 
assertion;  not  on  account  of  the  covert 
reproach  it  contained  to  herself,  should 
it  unfortunately  be  made  manifest  that 
she  was  the  offspring  of  the  mutual  guilt 
of  her  parents,  but  from  the  sentiment 
of  wise  reflection  which  followed  that 
supposition — a  sentinient  worthy,  she 
thought,  to  be  engraved  in  characters 
of  gold.  The  pertinent  observations  of 
Aldrude  throughout  the  relation  had  so 
prepossessed  the  lovely  girl  in  her  fa- 
vour, that  she  did  not  attempt  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  asserted.  In 
trembling  agitation,  Eleanor  now,  how- 
ever, requested  she  would  hasten  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  narrative,  as  the  night 
was  far  advanced;  her  spirits,  likewise, 
were  so  extremely  low,  and  her  mind  so 
bewildered,  that  she  found  it  impossible 
!o  be  much  longer  attentive  to  any  cir- 

cumstancej 
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ru instance  which  involved  in  H  so  great- 
ly her  own  future  misery. 

With  a  becoming  deference,  therefore, 
to  this  entreaty,  Aldrude  proceeded  to 
inform  her,  "  That  as  soon  as  the  lady 
Eleonora  related  lo  her  brother  the  fatal 
cause  of  her  illness,  he  insisted  she  should 
immediately  leave  the  house  of  Anseimo; 
and  on  the  sane  evening,  without  as- 
signing any  reason  for  such  an  unlooked- 
for  determination,  and  however  ill  and 
dangerous  it  was  to  remove  her,  he  pri- 
vately conveyed  his  sister  into  the  same 
carriage  which  had  brought  him  to  Valle- 
roy ;  the  postillion  having  had  orders  to 
remain  in  waiting,  from  the  idea  Rodol- 
phus  entertained  that  some  heavy  mis^ 
fortune  had  befallen  Eleonora,  and  which 
would  require  so  hasty  a  departure : 
that  they  alighted  at  a  cottage  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  domains  belonging  to  the 
old  count  Anseimo,  where,  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  the  unfortunate  Eleo- 
nora gave  birth  to  an  infant,  which,  on 

the 
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the  sneceeding  morning,  was,  by  the  im- 
perative orders  of  Rodolphus,  torn  from 
the  fostering  bosom  of  its  mother,  and 
given  in  charge  to  a  woman  he  had  ex- 
pressly hired  for  that  purpose. 

''  That  unnatural  act  completed,"  said 
Aldrude,  '^  which,  notwithstanding  all 
my  lady  says  to  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  as 
such,  the  woman  instantly  departed  with 
the  child ;  and  by  the  command  of  Rodol- 
phus they  proceeded  to' France,  which  my 
mistress  says  was  about  the  time  that 
the  present  count  Anselmo  relates  his 
singular  adventure  respecting  yourself, 
signora,  and  therefore,**  she  continued, 
"  my  lady  affirms  it  was  the  order  of 
signior  Rodolphus  that  you  should  be 
delivered,  although  unknown  as  such, 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  your 
father/' 

Aldrude  paused  after  this  bold  asser- 
tion, as  expecting  a  reply  from  her 
auditor,  but  who,  to  her  infinite  asto- 
nishment, remained  silent,    still  keeping 

a  stedfast 
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a  stedfast  look  on  her,  without  discover- 
ing the  least  emotion,  or  even  change 
of  countenance  ;  Aldrude  therefore  con- 
tinued-^'* You  may  easily  imagine  now, 
signora,  the  grief  of  the  lady  Rodolphusat 
such  extreme  cruelty  of  her  brother;  it 
was  not,  however,  of  long  duration ;  for, 
as  ]  understand,  the  poor  soul  took  it  so 
much  to  heart,  (the  loss  of  her  infant,) 
that  she  died  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
and  was  privately  buried  in  the  convent 
chapel  of  S^  Margaret's,  not  far  distant 
from  the  castle  of  Valleroy." 

Thus  finished  Aldrude's  account  of  the 
unfortunate  sister  of  Rodolphus;  with 
this  conclusion  only,  "  That  the  young 
Anselmo  was  much  afflicted  at  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Eieonora,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  the  present 
signior  Rodolphus,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, disclose  the  fatal  cause  of  it,  as  he 
was  unwilling  to  publish  the  disgrace 
such  conduct  had  brought  on  himself 
and  family," 

From 
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From  the  letter  of  count  Anselnio  to 
the  confessor  of  Santa  Maria,  previous  to 
his  imprisonment,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, that  he  entertained  an  idea  of  his 
near  affinity  to  Eleanor,  by  the  express 
command  and  injunction  he  sent  to  the 
monk  to  remove  her  from  Valleroy ; 
and  that  if  she  was  found  to  correspond, 
or  even  cherish  the  least  remembrance  of 
Albert  de  Montauban,  that  instant  she 
was  to  embrace  the  vei'l,  and  be  secluded 
from  the  world  for  ever. 

The  extreme  of  grief  has  but  little 
to  do  with  language  ;  Eleanor  neither 
spoke,  sighed,  or  shed  one  tear,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  mysterious  history. — 
Fixed  despair  annihilated  every  tender 
feeling.  The  account  was  too  awfully 
distressing  to  admit  of  consolation.  Al- 
drude  became  truly  alarmed  ;  in  vain 
was  her  every  endeavour  to  recall  Ele- 
anor from  the  stupor  which  had  seized 
every  faculty ;  and  therefore  bitjerly 
did    the   woman    reproach   herself    for 

having 
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having  divulged   the  s^ecret   reposed    in 
her  by   madame  Rodolphiis;  and   it  was 
only  then  she  began  to  reflect  what  be- 
nefit  could    possibly  accrue    to    herself 
from    relating  it;    as  such  intelligence, 
she  observed,  was  by  no    means  accept- 
able to    the   already-distressed    Eleanor, 
whose  mental  sufferings,  although  great 
before,  were    light  in   comparison  with 
those  she  now  endured.     By  the  relation 
of  Aldrude^     in   one   moment,    beyond 
the  possibility  of  change,  was  her  future 
fate   decided.       "  The   love,"     thought 
Kleanor,  ''  that  I  have  so  long  cherished, 
must   be    annihilated    from   my    bosom 
for  ever,  as  it  is  now  become  a  crime. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  I  have  heard  that 
I   have  a  father ;    but   oh !    under  what 
afflicting  circumstances  !"     At  that  idea, 
however,  no  petulant  or  disgraceful  word 
passed  her  lips,  or  sullied,  for  an  instant, 
the  purity  of  her  mind.     The  pride  of 
ancestry  she  had  ever  held  as  an  ignoble 
boast,    true  greatness  of  soul  needing  no 

claims 
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claims  of  superior  birth  or  prerogative 
to  shew  its  lustre;  it  rests  on  itself  alone, 
and  is  the  dearest,  proudest  boon.  Hea- 
ven could  bestow  on  man. 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  Eleanor, 
her  unhappiness  arose  more  from  the 
contemplation  of  another's  misery  than 
on  herow^n.  Bewildered,  therefore,  from 
the  rapidity  of  thought  that  crowded  on 
her  brain,  as  to  the  means  she  should 
employ  to  warn  and  awaken  count  An- 
selmo  from  his  mistaken  credulity  re- 
specting Rodolphus,  whom,  if  what  she 
had  heard  be  true,  (and  there  was  litlle 
doubt  of  the  contrary,)  he  was  the  last 
man  on  earth  from  whom  Ansel  mo  could 
have  a  right  to  expect  friendship.  These 
reflections  it  was  that  so  deeply  distressed 
her  in  the  manner  we  have  before  de- 
scribed;  for  as  she  mentally  rehearsed 
with  agony,  "  how  contradictory  is  this 
credulity  with  the  acknowledged  sense 
of  count  Anselmo,  to  expect  good  oflices 
and  benevolence  from  the  man  he  has 

so 
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SO  deeply  wronged  !  It  is  (rue  that  our 
religion  teaches  us  to  '  bless  those  that 
despitefully  treat  us;*  but  amongst  the 
generality  of  humankind^  on  how  few 
does  this  divine  principle  act !  and  even 
on  those,  how  guarded  should  we  be  as 
to  the  admitting  of  their  profTered  ser- 
vices! '  Of  a  reconciled  enemy,  and  an 
untried  friend,  always  beware.*  This 
maxim  was  early  inculcated  into  her 
mind  by  the  confessor  Lodovico  ;  and  it 
was  never  more  aptly  applied,  or  with 
greater  truth,  than  in  the  present  in- 
stance,*' thought  Eleanor;  "  therefore, 
it  now  behoves  me,**  she  reflected,  "  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  duty, 

to   entreat  my **    father,  she  would 

have  said,  but  the  heavy  sigh  which  la- 
boured in  her  breast,  even  at  the  very 
idea  of  it,  would  not  give  it  vent — "  be- 
nefactor** was  therefore  substituted  in 
its  stead,  *'  to  beware  of  the  specious 
friendship  of  signior  Rodolphus.*' 

At  present,   however,  the  melancholy 

situatioiv 


"Sifnat'ion  of  Eleanor  was  snch,  that  all 
those  resolutions  which  she  had  formed, 
either  for  herself  or  others,  were  now 
svnk  into  oblivion;  a  total  apathy  having 
succeeded  to  intense  thinking — and  from 
vvhich  were  unavailing  all  attempts  to 
recall  her. 

Vv'ith  the  utmost  composure,  Eleanor 
ROW  arose  from  her  seat,  and  retired 
forest;  she  laid  dovvn  on  the  couch, 
breathed  another  sigh,  and  fell  asleep. 
The  terrified  Aldrude  watched  over  her 
till  the  returning  dawn,  when  a  summons 
from  signora  Rodolphus  compelled  her 
to  leave  her  still-sleeping  charge.  With 
trembling  steps,  and  pallid  countenance, 
she  now  descended  to  the  dressing-room, 
^vhere  her  mistress  was  already  in  waiting 
for  her  attendance  ;  instantly  remarking 
the  altered  appearance  of  the  woman, 
with  a  voice  of  extreme  displeasure,  she 
demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  her  agi- 
tation? Aldrude  endeavoured  to  elude 
this  question ;  but  on   her  insisting  for 
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an  explanation,  she  replied,  "  The  young 
signora  being  taken  extremely  ill,  my 
lady,  I  sat  up  with  her  during  the  night, 
%vhich  has  greatly  fatigued  me,/'  Tte 
sudden  indisposition  of  Eleanor  was  im- 
puted to  its  true  cause;  and  madame 
Rodolphus  having  made  Aldrude  partly 
confess  the  same,  she  was  instantly  dis- 
missed fom  her  service,  with  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  her  mistress  Xo  quit  the 
castle  without  loss  of  time,  as,  if  she  was 
found  there,  after  the  space  of  an  hour, 
the  severest  punishment  should  awkit  her 
for  such  disobedience. 

This  command,  although  rather  un- 
expected, was  not  unwelcome  to  Aldrude, 
being  determined,  if  the  captive  should 
turn  out  to  be  her  dear  Trapano,  to  make 
many  concessions  to  him  ;  and  that  with 
the  promised  assistance  o^  Eleanor,  they 
might  contrive  to  live  more  comfortably 
than  they  had  done  ;  having  wisely  re- 
flected, that  separated  interests  between 
inan  and  wife  never  failed,   iji  the  end, 

to 
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to  be  the  destruction  of  both.  With  a 
light  heart;,  therefore,  and  plenty  of  mo- 
ney in  her  pocket,  Aldrude  soon  packed 
up  her  clothes,  and  trudged  away  to  the 
cottage  of  Zilio,  where  she  proposed  to 
remain  until  the  departure  of  madame 
Kodolphus  for  Arezzo ;  as  then  she 
should  be  able,  she  thought,  from  her 
intimacy  with  the  rest  of  the  domestics, 
to  visit  the  castle,  and  !o  rescue  the  pri- 
soner. 

Eleanor  was  now  most  assiduously 
attended  by  the  hostess  of  Oldenzo,  who, 
on  perceiving  her  to  be  really  indisposed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  post- 
poned the  meditated  journey.  For  some 
days,  she  was  considered  in  imminent 
danger;  but  at  length  her  youth,  and  na- 
turally good  constitution,  overcame  every 
obstacle  ;  and  Eleanor  found  herself,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  so  far  recovered, 
as  to  be  enabled,  however  unwillingly, 
to  depart  with  madame  Rodolphus  for 
Arezzo. 

c  2  CHAP. 
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''Hall,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine, 
From  age  to  age,  unnumber'd  treasures  shine! 
Thought,  and  her  shadowy  brood,  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 
Thy 'pleasures  most  we  feel,  when  most  alone; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer  visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  tliesky; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  frost- wOrk  melts  aw^y. 
i3ut  can  the  wiles  of  iirt,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
Tlicse,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  hev  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  streajn  of  living  light; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
V/here  Virtue  triun^pli"^,  and  her  sons  are  blest!" 

While  the  late  singular  events  were  pass- 
ing at  the  castles  (A  Valleroy  and  Olden- 


zo,  Albert  de  Montauban,  nnconsciou* 
of  them  all,  was  pursuing  his  route  to- 
wards Savoy,  indulging,  with  melanchol}'' 
regret;,  the  remembrance  of  hfs  adored 
Eleanor,  whom  he  supposed  was  now 
charming  wilh  her  society  the  fortunate 
Ernestine.  He  reproached  himself  for 
the  cause-  of  it;  being  fully  persuaded; 
that  his  own  iinpetuosity  of  temper  had. 
tended  more  tl>an  ar^y  thing  else  to  for- 
ward the  suit  of  Rodolphus;  he  even 
fancied,  so  prone  to  jealous  fear  is  the 
true  lover,  that  already  she  was  linked 
to  Ernestine  by  the  soft  bonds  of  affec- 
tion, and  most  endearing  tie,  that  of  a? 
husband.  The  thought  was  madness. 
Every  step  he  proceeded,  which  increased 
the  distance  from  the  abode  of  Eleanor, 
his  mind  became  more  and  more  agitated. 
At  length,  however,  Montauban  arrived 
before  Suza,  where  prince  Eugene  was 
stationed  with  an  immense  army,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  Vaudois,  who  were 
c  3  of 
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of  the  reformed  religion^,   and  professed 
enemies  to  France. 

A  great  battle  was  hourly  expected  to 
be  fought  between  these  hostile  nations, 
which  was  anticipated  by  the  Piedmon- 
tese  with  the  most  confident  hopes  of 
success.  Thus  situated,  Montauban,  for 
a  time,  was  diverted  from  the  agonizing 
reflection  of  his  ill-fated  love.  Indiffer- 
ent as  to  what  became  of  himself^  now 
that  he  believed  he  had  for  ever  lost  the 
afiection  of  Eleanor,  on  the  commcnce- 
ment  of  the  dreadful  contest,  which  took 
place  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Suza,  he  madly  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and,  for  a  while, 
dealt  destruction  on  every  side.  With 
bis  single  arm,  he  performed  wonders — 
blood  flowed  in  torrents  down  the  rocky 
heights,  and  empurpled  the  far-length- 
ened plain,  where  men  and  horses,  in 
confused  heaps,  lay  mangled  on  the  ob- 
durate ground. 

"  fierce 
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"  Fierce  as  conflicting  lires,  the  comb'at  burns. 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks,  by  turns; 
In  one  thick  darkness  all  the  fight  was  lost : 
The  sui^,  the  moon,  aixl  ail  th'  etherial  jiost, 
S-eem'd  as  extinct;  day  ravish'd  from  their  eyes  ; 
And  all  heaven  s  splendonrs  blotted  from  the  skies.'" 

Human  prowess  may  do  much,  but  pru- 
dence can  do  more  :  to  the  latter  Montau-. 
ban  was  a  totally  stranger.  At  the  very 
moment,  therefore,  that  victory  placed 
her  banners  on  the  brows  of  the  coura- 
geous Piedmontese,  the  rash,  but  valiant 
Albert,  from  having  too  fearlessly  ex- 
posed his  life  in  the  confiict,  was  wound- 
ed^ and  taken  prisoner  by  the  flying 
enemy.  They  well  knew  the  value  of 
their  pi-ize.  Although  so  lately,  from 
his  extreme  youth,  initiated  in  the  arfs 
of  war,  the  career  of  Montauban  had 
been  most  successful ;  he  inherited  all 
his  lamented  father's  virtues,  and  like 
him,  seemed  destined  to  be  the  sport  o^ 
fortune,  *'  The  key-stone  of  the  arch  is 
c4  lost!" 
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lostl"  iinanlmous  was  the  shout  of  tiie 
French'  soldiers,  as  they  irnmercifirlly 
bore  the  bleeding  warrior  to  the  car  for 
the  wounded,  and  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  France;  and  continued,  ''  Savov 
will  bitterly  remember  the  day  that  de- 
prived her  of  so  daring  a  champion  !" 

Thus  exultingly  did  the  foe  announce 
the  death-blow  to  the  short,  but  victo^ 
rious  career,  of  Albert  de  Montauban  ! 

"  The  youtlifui  warrior  heard  with  silent  woe; 
From  his  fair  eyes  the  tears  began  to  How ; 
Big  with  the  mighty  grief,  he  strove  to  say 
What  sorrow  dictates,  but  no  word  found  waj.'* 

The  excess  of  grief  so  justly  repre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  passage  from  the 
Iliad,  most  forcibly  was  illustrated  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  hapless  Mont- 
auban. In  silent  agony,  he  heard  Jheir 
sarcastic  revelling  and  insults  an  his  de- 
feat; yet  not  all  the  pangs  he  endured 
from  such  a  humiliating  situation,  or 
corporeal  anguish,  could  equal  what  Air 

bert 
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tert  felt  on  thus  being  torn  from  the 
country  which  contained  his  Eleanor. — 
All  his  unfotmded  jealousy,  his  anger 
towards  her,  had  now  subsided  ;  he  again 
acknowledged  her  merits,  they  arose  with 
undiminished  lustre  in  his  remembrance^ 
whilst  all  trivial  failings  were  forgotten. 
Tyrannic  love  again  usurped  his  iron 
sway ;  every  local  evil,  therefore,  was^ 
unheeded  by  Montauban,  excepting  that 
-which  involved  and  militated  against  that 
reconciliation  with  the  beauteous  Elea- 
nor, for  which  he  would  now  have  giveri 
worlds  to  have  effected^ 
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CHAP.   III. 

*  Come,  Pity,  come !  by  Fancy's  aic?^ 
E'en  now  nay  thoughts,,  relenting  maic^. 

Thy  temple's  priile  design : 
Its  southern  site,  its  truth  complete. 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiastic  Iveat, 

In  alj  who  view  tliy  shrine. 

There  Picture's  toil  shall  well  relate 
How  chance,  or  hard  invohnng  fate, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  buskin'd  muse  shall  near  her  stand. 
And  sighing,  prompt  her  tender  liand. 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

Collins. 

The  intelligence  of  Montaiiban  having/ 
with  a  party  of  his  brave  followers,  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  was  soon 
known  at  Turin,  and  almost  universally 

lamented^ 
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lamented.  Even  count  Anselmo,  al- 
though highly  exasperated  against  him, 
felt,  in  common  with  every  true  patriot, 
the  sincerest  concern  for  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  this  gallant  soldier;  he  there- 
fore acquainted  the  senate,  that,  if  with 
their  permission,  he  would  send  a  ransom 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  enemy, 
to  obtain  the  release  of  iMbert  de  Mont- 
auban. 

At  the  period  we  last  took  leave  of 
Anselmo,  he  was  enshrined  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  state  prison ;  now^ 
however,  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  ar- 
rived at  Turin,  and  in  consideration  of 
his  former  exalted  station,  he  expe- 
rienced some  alleviation  of  the  rigid 
decree  of  the  senate  under  which  he  was 
confined,  by  being  permitted  to  return 
to  his  own  mansion,  and  there  to  remain 
until  the  day  of  trial;  at  which  time,  the 
count  was  informed,  he  would  be  pub- 
licly arraigned  with  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  kte  general 
c  6  De 
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De  Montauban  ;  advising  him,  therefore, 
to  be  active  in  preparing  for  his  defence, 
as  the  proofs  of  his  knowledge,  and  par- 
ticipation in  that  horrid  transaction,  were 
too  feasible  to  admit  of  much  doubt. 

The  residence  of  Anselmo  was  strictly 
guarded  by  soldiers;  and  the  two  officers 
who  took  him  into  custody  were  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  his  person.  Signior 
Rodolphus,  who  was  now  in  Turin,  ancJ 
officiating  in  the  very  department  of  the 
state  lately  so  honourably  filled  by  count 
Anselmo,  was  the  only  one  permitted  to 
visit  him  at  this  humiliating  juncture. 

For  this  favour  the  count  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  returning  his 
royal  highness  the  most  grateful  thanks 
for  such  an  indulgence  ;  expressing  him- 
self on  the  subject  in  the  following  sen- 
tence:— ''For  what  is  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  man  in  adversity,  as  the  society 
of  a  true  friend  ?''  and  in  continuing,  with 
increasing  warmth,  to  expatiate  on  the  act 
of  grace  besto.wed,   said,    ''  Friendship, 

my 
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my  noble  master,  I   consider  to  be  the 
healing  balm,    d-erived    to  us   from    our 
first  parents,   to  soften  the  evils  they  un- 
happily  brought   on    human   kind.     In- 
valuable, therefore,  is   the  gift;    it  has 
ever  been  my  leading  star;  and  although 
the  clouds  of  misfortune  press  hard  upan 
me,  yet  does  the  etheriaf  flame  burn  with 
undiminished  ardour  in  my  breast.*'    Re- 
ferring to   that  part  of  the  letter  which 
recommended  an  active  defence  in  order 
to  save  his  life,  the  count  wrote  in  an- 
swer,   ''  I  have   none   to   make — I  rest 
alone  for  justice  on   my  general  charac- 
ter— the  part  I  have  acted  on  this  great 
theatre  of  the  world  as  a  man,  and,    I 
hope,  a  Christian.    My  life  is  of  the  least 
concern — I  have  existed  long  enough  to 
know  this  truth,  that  I  must  resfgn   it  at 
one  time  or  another.     "With  this  impres^- 
sion  an  my  mind,  I  have  endeavoured  so 
to    prepare    myself,     for    that    commoii 
event  which  alike  attends  on  all,  as  to 
procure  a  pardon,  not  here,  but  hereafter; 

which 
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■which  I  hope  alone  to  obtain  frooi  the 
mercies  and  intercessions  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer !       It  is,    therefore,  an   ever- 
lasting defence,  my  royal  sire,  that  I  am 
employed  in — not  on  one  of  sublunary 
interest.     I  contemn  the  very  idea  of  it^ — 
so  unworthy  the  name   of  an  Anselmo. 
What !  to  become  the  vaunting  herald  of 
niy  own  praise  !  to  beg  that  which  is  not 
worth   the  keeping — a  longer  space  of 
time  to  my  mortal  career  !     Were  I  thus 
to  act,    the  spirits  of  my   glorious  an- 
cestors would   rise  from   their  graves  ta 
reproach  me  for  my  imbecility,  and  for 
ever  brand  me  with  the  name  of  coward. 
"  If  silence  will  condemn,   therefore^ 
most  surely  I  shall   be  its  victim.     To 
posterity   I   leave   my  cause — they  must 
be    its    counsellor.      WHien    this    iiand, 
which    now.  guides    the    unerring    pen, 
shall   be  withering  in    the   dust,    I   look 
forward  with  hope,    that  all  private  ani- 
mosities,  all  public  enemies  to  my  re- 
pose when  living,   will  then  be  at  rest> 

nor 
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nor  attempt  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  which  ought  ever  to  be  held  sa^ 
cred,  assigned  as  they  are  to  an  Almighty 
Judge,  who  will  reward  or  punish,  ac- 
cording to  our  just  deserts.'^ 

The  letter  was  then  finished,  with  the 
customary   mode   of  respect   used    to  a 
sovereign  on  such  occasions,  and  sent  to 
the  palace.      On  the  same  day,  the  count 
likewise   addressed  another  communica- 
lion  to   the  senate,  respecting  Montau- 
ban,  whom  he  styled  by  the  appellation 
of  *'  Ins  i$on- in-law.'*      After  eulogizing 
the  merits  of  the  youths  he  offered   to 
send  an  immediate  ransom  for  his  release, 
believing  him  to  be  devoted  in  his  coun- 
try's cause,  and  a  zealous  partisan.     An- 
selmo   received   for  answer — *^  No  pro- 
posal of  that   kind   could  be  taken  into 
consideration,     whilst    the   public   mind 
was  so    irritated    against   him  ;    that  all 
professions  of  friendship  or  good  will  to 
the  relatives  of  the  lamented  general  De 
Montauban^  would  certainly  be  deemed 

an 


sn  insult,  and  must  bring  down  iheir 
marked  resentment,  for  such  a  boasted 
plenitude  of  power  over  the  unfortu- 
Bate." 

Thus  was  the  benevolent  iiitention  of 
count  Anselmo  frustrated,  and  even  stig- 
matized by  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
public  opinion.  Having  perused  it  with 
much  composure,  he  presented  the  paper 
to  Luzzara,  and  said,  "  Read  that,  it  will 
afford  you  some  idea  af  the  fleeting  pas- 
sion of  fame;  momentarily  lost  as  won — 
but  yesterday,  figuratively  speaking,  I 
was  the  country's  idol — a  second  Trajan, 
nay,  great  as  Jove  himself:  you  observe 
how  they  have  reversed  the  picture: — 
they  have  changed  me  into  a  crocodile, 
a  modern  Atreus,  from  whom  thejj  now- 
shrink  back  with  horror  and  dismay." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  officer,  ''  but  that  they  vv^ill  soon  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and 
that  the  government  will  make  you  ample 
atonement/' 

"That 
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'*  That  is  impossible,  young  man  ;  they 
h^ve  opened  a  wound,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  human  being  to  cure  : 
understand  me,  however,  rightly,"  con- 
tinued AnseliTK),  supposing  an  unjust  in^ 
terpretation  of  the  sense  of  those  words. 
"  The  wound  I  allude  to  affects  myself 
alone:  in  my  youthful  years,  some  twen- 
ty years  back,  I  gave  a  promise,  and 
with  it  my  word  of  honour,  that  I 
would  moGt  religiously  adhere  to  it.— 
From  the  various  pursuits  of  ambi:tion> 
joined  to  the  desultory  life  I  led,  that 
promise,  the  oath  I  made  to  abide  by  if» 
was  forgotten.  I  now  remember  it; 
and  with  it  the  sorrowfubreileciion  that 
I  have  brokea  it — thus,''  exclaimed  the 
count,  with  sincerest  anguish,  '^  having 
departed  from  this  sacred  principle,  with- 
out the  due  observance  of  which^.  discord> 
and  every  attendant  evil,  is  ever  its  con- 
sequence. In  me,  you  have  a  personal 
proof  of  what  I  have  asserted  ;  for  I  have 
most  surely  brought  misery  on   myself 

and 
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and  others,  by  the  violation  of  that  bond, 
which,  otherwise,,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented/' 

''  My  lord/*  replied  Luzzara,  mourn-' 
fully,  ''  I  must  repeat  my  former  senti- 
ments on  this  subject;  do  not  abandon 
hope ;  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  ever  chang- 
ing ;  and  I  think  we  are^  in  general, 
indebted  for  her  favours,  when  to  our 
limited  sight  they  appear  at  the  greatest 
distance.  This  mornings"  continued  the 
officer,  in  appHcation  to  the  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  human  events,  ''  I  heard, 
my  lord,  some  satisfactory  intelligence 
of  your  old  servant,  signior  Lusignan ; 
hy  which  I  understand  that  he  is  un- 
remittingly employed  in  elucidating  the 
mystery  of  the  late  unfortunate  occur- 
rences, so  destructive  to  your  repose ; 
and  that,  by  this  time,  it  is  imagined 
Lusignan  has  arrived  in  Sardinia/*  A 
faint  ray  :Gf  pleasure?  now  appeared  or^ 
the  countenance  of  Anselmo,  at  hearing 
this  information  of  his  secretary,  whom 
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he  imagined  had,  in  his  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, deserted  him — "  For  what 
motive  is  Lusignan  at  Sardinia  ?" — ''  To 
endeavour,  my  lord,'*  replied  the  ofBcer, 
*'  to  trace  out  the  abode  of  my  brother 
Marsias,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attending  on  the  la'st  moments  of  general 
De  Montauban  ;  by  that  means,  the  real 
cause  of  his  death  may  be  fully  ascer- 
tained, which  will  calm  the  public  mind, 
and  restore  you,  my  lord,  to  your  wonted, 
tranquillity/* 

Anselmo  sighed  heavily,  but  made  no 
answer.  Luzzara  continued,  "  I  must 
confess,  /  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the 
result  of  signior  Lusignan's  inquiries; 
there  having  been  a  great  deficit  in  my 
brother's  accounts  with  the  government 
of  Piedmont,  his  abode,  therefore,  will 
not  be  so  easily  discovered :  the  only 
clue,  likely  to  succeed,  would  be  to  leani 
that  of  my  late  father's  friend;  his,  how- 
ever, was  always  a  profound  secret,  as 
the  appellation  which  signified  his  arrival 

in 
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in  Paris  being  only  that  of  the  '  tene^' 
vol  en  t  stranger." 

The  caunj  now  questioned  the  officer 
if  he  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  his- 
fethers  friend  ? — ''  No,  my  lord/'  said" 
Luzzara,  "  I  never  Raw  him  ;  they  used 
to  meet  each  other  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,. 
and  that  not  more  than  three  or  four 
times  in  my  remembrance  ;  as  it  was  by 
correspondence  chiefly  that  the  IViend- 
ship  was  mutually  sustained  betweeir 
them/* 

"  The  loss  of  those  papers  you  formerly 
mentioned  is  then  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted P"'  said  the  count. — '^  Certainly  it  is^ 
a  m.ost  unfortunate  circumstance/'  re- 
plied Luzzara,  "  as  the  perusal  of  those 
letters  might  have  elucidated  many  im- 
portant points;  at  all  events,  they  would 
have  disclosed  the  name  and  abode  of  my 
father's  friend,  which  v^ould  have  served 
as  a  clue  to  that  of  my  brother/*  Oa 
the  count's  inquiring  to  whom  they  were 
directed,  the  ofEcer  said,  to  a  banker  at 

-  Cagliari* 
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CagJiari,  named  Sebastian,  to  whom  he 
had  lately  written,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  after  captain  Montebello,  and 
whether  the  packet  delivered  to  that  gen- 
tleman had  ever  come  to  hand  ?  ''  The 
answer  I  obtained,"  continued  the  officer, 
*'  was  far  from  satisfiictory,  signior  Se- 
bastian not  having  heard  the  least  intel- 
ligence of  either/' 

"  Nor  ever  will,  I  suppose,'*  answered 
the  count;  ''  we  may,  therefore,  drop 
that  subject,  and  introduce  another  more 
pleasing — the  performance  of  your  pro- 
mise, young  man,"  said  Anselmo,  jo- 
cosely;  *'  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  the 
lady — the  sea-nymph,  with  whom  you 
became  enamoured  at  the  island  of  Asi- 
nara.'* — Luzzara,  smillne  at  the  allusion, 
replied,  ''  If  I  could,  Pygmalion-like, 
have  it  animated  into  life,  my  lord,  I 
should  indeed  becom.e  its  worshipper." 

"  Well,  well,  dead  or  alive,*'  returned 
the  count,  ''  permit  me  to  have  a  view 
oi  her,  which  will  enable  me  to  judge  of 

your 
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your  taste,  signior^  in   the  future  selec- 
tion of  a  wife,'* 

''  ivJine  Js  irrevocably  decided  already," 
said  Luzzara,  ''  for  the  world  does  not 
contain  a  second  Horatia!" — ''Several 
thousands  that  will  do  just  as  well,  believe 
me/'  said  the  count.  "  The  characters 
of  women  bear  a  great  similitude  to  each 
other;  \^ot  they  are  well  apprized,  th.at 
our  term  for  a  good  woman,  and  the 
only  excellence  we  desire  her  to  be 
possessed  of,  is  obedience,  a  ready 
compliance  with  our  commands  and 
'^vishes,  an  employment  quite  sufPcient 
to  engross  their  whole  time  and  most 
arduous  attention,  if  they  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  it.  But  this  is  from  the  purpose," 
continued  Anselmo;  ''  where  is  the  por- 
trait, as,^  by  your  description  of  its 
beauties^  I  expect  to  be  highly  gratified?" 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  said  Luzzara,  "  I 
am  fearful  you  will  be  disappointed, 
imagination  being  ever  superior  to  re- 
ality,    I   willp  however,   instantly  bring 

you 
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^you  my  treasure;  and  should  I  not  be 
so  fortiinate  as  to  restore  it  to  its  right 
possessor,  I  shall  consider^  your  accep- 
tance of  it,  my  lord,  as  an  honour — some 
trifling  return  for  the  debt  of  cjratitude 

I  OW€," 

^^  More  of  that  anon,"  replied  Ansel- 
mo  ;  and  in  a  strain  of  gentle  irony, 
continued — '^  Such  long  preface  before 
I  am  indulged  with  reading  the  contents 
of  the  enclosed,  is,  I  imagine,  signior, 
to  enhance  its  value." 

*^  A  truce,  my  lord,  to  your  impa- 
tience," said  the  officer,  taking  the  gold 
box  from  his  pocket,  and  presenting  it 
to  the  count.  ''  Within  that  casket  is  the 
invaluable  portrait:  judge  not  too  se- 
verely, my  lord;  lightly  suffer  the  faults 
to  prevail — atrtend  mostly  to  its  merits* 
for  in  my  opinion,  \t  is  a  cJi€f  d'a'uvre  of 
the  noble  art  of  painting."    ■ 

It  is  impossible  to  delineate  the  va- 
rious sensations  of  Anselmo,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  secret  spring 

wkich 
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v-'hich  confined  this  precious  relic  of 
Liizzara's  idolatr}^  An  universal  trem- 
bling seized  his  frame,  almost  to  disso- 
lution ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  words 
tx)  describe  the  agony  that  count  Ansel- 
mo  experienced,  when  his  eyes  beheld 
the  min'iature  it  contained*  The  pleasure 
he  expected  to  receive  was  converted 
into  grief  and  amazement — his  coun- 
tenance changed  to  a  deathy  paleness. 
Having  viewed  it  for  some  moments,  he 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and  Vv'ith  the 
tear  of  anguish,  exclr'imed — *'  Regrett-ed 
saint  !  thy  wrongs  are  now  revenged— 
for  Anselmo  will  never  be  at  peace 
again/'  Pride  gave  way  to  the  softer 
feelings  of  nature;  and  the  lofty  spirit, 
which  even  monarchs  could  not  subdue, 
■was  now  completely  conquered ;  he 
tj^rew  himself  on  a  couch,  and  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  in  the  extreme 
s.orrow  of  his  heart,   wept  aloud. 

Luzzara,  although  astonished,  and  en- 
during the  most  painful  curiosity  to  learn 

the 
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tlie  cause  of  this  sudden  afflicting  change; 
yet  so  far  respected  the  silent  grief 
of  his  noble  prisoner,  as  to  withdraw  into 
an  adjoining  chamber,  there  to  await 
until  the  emotions  of  anguish  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  serenity  of  his  mind  re- 
turned. 

Several  hours  now  elapsed  before  the 
count  could  sufBciently  command  his 
feelings  as  to  receive  company.  Cap- 
tain Luzzara,  on  re-entering  the  saloon, 
could  not  avoid  expressing  the  real  con- 
cern he  felt  at  his  altered  appearance, 
so  much  for  the  worse,  that  he  feared 
the  most  serious  consequences  would  be 
the  result.  Anseimo  heard  not  the  en- 
trance of  the  officer;  his  attenti.on  was 
still  completely  engrossed  in  examining 
the  portrait,  which  had  so  augmented 
the  distresses  of  his  present  unhappy  si- 
tuation ;  and  even  when  the  count  did 
recognize  him,  and  could  gain  courage 
to  converse  on  the  subject,  his  questions 
and  answers  were  so  incoherent,  as  to 

VOL.  III.  D  make 
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make  Luzzara  deeply  lament  the  having 
presented  him  with  so  fatal  a  gift.  In 
hopes  of  calming  the  troubled  mind  of 
the  coiintj  who  was  so  ill  at  ease,  he 
sincerely  wished  for  the  presence  of  his 
friend  Rodolphus,  and  therefore  inti- 
mated the  same,  with  an  offer  to  send 
an  express  for  him.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, now  became  unnecessary,  for ^ 
servant  entered  the  saloon,  and  announ- 
ced the  arrival  of  signior  Rodolphus — • 
the  officer  immediately  withdrew. 

Joy  lighted  up  the  woe-worn  coun- 
tenance of  Anselmo,  as  he  arose  from  his 
seat  to  welcome  this  friend  of  his  youth, 
in  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  place 
the  most  unbounded  confidence.  They 
remained  in  close  discourse  until  near 
midnight.  Part  of  their  latter  confer- 
ence was  uttered  in  so  high  and  menacing 
a  tone  of  voice,  as  to  be  distinctly  over^ 
heard  by  the  two  officers  in  the  adjoining 
apartment.  Luzzara,  who  entertained 
the  most  profound  respect  for  the  count, 

now 
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HOW  felt  a  great  desire  to  interrupt  these 
warm  altercations,  particularly  on  ob- 
serving Rodolphiis  was  the  aggressoh  Yet 
the  fear  of  offending  Anselmo  prevented 
what  otherwise  his  heart  would  have  dic- 
tated ;  he  heajd  Rodolphurs  charge  his 
friend  with  '^cowardice;"  and  on  an  ex- 
planation being  demanded  as  to  that  de- 
grading expression,  he  said,  ^'  His  mean- 
ing was  this  : — by  your  condescension  to 
the  senate,  and  humiliating  offer  in  re- 
gard to  the  liberation  of  Albert  de  Mont- 
auban,  you  endeavour  to  purchase  the 
golden  opinions  of  youf  judges;  fearing 
death,  you  hope  to  escape  from  it  by 
that  kind  of  process,  which,  to  an  honour- 
able man,  would  be  contemned  and  de- 
rided;"' and  continued — "if  you  are 
innocent,  boldly  avow  it — do  not  cringe 
and  fawn,  like  a  detestable  parasite,  to 
make  every  honest  character  ashamed  of 
you!" — ''Such  another  word,"  exclaimed 
the  enraged  Anselm^o,  "  and  I  will  send 
your  soul  to  heaven  !  I  cannot  bear  it — 
D  2  mv 
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my  brain *s  on  fire.  Is  it  for  this  I  have 
counted  every  hour  an  age,  until  I  em- 
braced my  friend  ;  to  repose  my  sorrows 
in  a  sympathizing  breast,  and  alone  from 
him  to  expect  consolation?  and  thus  are 
my  expectations  answered  with  threats, 
revilings,  and  contumelious  treatment,  to 
confer  an  additional  and  cruel  weight  to 
the  misery  I  already  suffer." 

"  It  is  your  own  conduct,"  said  Ro- 
dolphus,  in  a  more  softened  tone  of 
voice,  ''  that  has  produced  it:  What  is 
Montauban  to  you?  and  what  his  mo- 
ther?" He  paused. — "JJf?/ wife  !*' reitera- 
ted the  exasperated  Anselmo  ;  *'  and  may 
perdition  seize  on  those  who  dare  to  ut- 
ter a  breath  of  calumny  against  so  peer- 
less a  woman  !" 

*'  Come,  come,  these  differences  of 
ours,"  he  replied,  with  equal  warmth, 
but  less  displeasure  in  his  manner,  "  in- 
jures the  cause  which  our  meeting  was 
intended  to  promote.  If  /am  brought 
to  Turin,  merely  to  expatiate  and  lis- 
ten 
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ten  to  your  extravagant  enconjiums  on 
an  Almeria,  fare  you  well — my  time  is 
too  precious  to  be  trifled  away  in  con- 
versation that  is  suited  only  to  a  bottle 
companion.*' 

The  indignant  Anselmo  now  rang  the' 
bell  for  his  servant ;  and  in  takmg  leave 
of  Rodolphus,  said  with  great  delibera- 
tion, "  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
further  advice,  sir;  what  you  have  al- 
ready conferred  on  me  is  quite  sufficient 
— for  it  appears  most  clearly,  that  in  a 
fancied  friend  I  have  found  an  inveterate 
foe!" 

Lights  were  now  brought  to  conduct 
the  count  to  his  chamber ;  he  then  made 
an  obeisance  to  his  enraged  visitor,  and 
instantly  retired. 

Rodolphus  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
lofty  behaviour  of  Anselmo,  from  whom 
he  had  expected,  through  the  fallen  state 
of  his  fortunes,  and  degraded  situation, 
to  have  witnessed  the  most  obsequious 
humility  and  contrition.  This  last  act  of 
D  3  Anselmo, 
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Anselmo^  therefore,  was  the  signal  for 
everlasting  enmity  between  these  hereto- 
fore supposed  staunch  and  inseparable 
friends.  Discord,  parent  of  fiictious 
deeds,  contentions,  and  tumultuous  feuds^ 
had  now  begun  her  iron  reign  of  terror, 
1o  overthrow  the  mighty,  and  hurl  the 
innocent  to  the  dust.  It  is  grievous  to 
record  the  fatal  effects  of  public  or  do- 
mestic strife^  in  a  world  so  siiifed  for 
the  happiness  of  every  one  who  inhabits 
it;  where  an  all-bcuntiful  Providence 
scatters  plenty  of  every  healing  balm  to 
its  creatures;  and  for  their  felicity,  has 
adorned  the  earth  with  every  luxurious 
beauty,  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man^ 
and  to  excite  him  to  gratitude  and  vir- 
tue. 

Captain  Luzzara  met  the  count  as  he 
was  proceeding  to  his  chamber:  Anselmo 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  officer,  and  trem- 
blingly said, — ''  My  feelings  have  this 
day  sustained  a  dreadful  shock;  I  have  no 
time,   nor  power,  to  communicate  the 

cause 
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cause  of  it  at  present,  but  only  to  re- 
quest the  favour  of  your  attending  sig- 
nior  Rodolphus,  who  is  in  the  saloon; 
wait  for  his  comrnands,,  and  give  orders 
to  my  servants  to  pay  him  every  atten- 
tion whilst  he  remains  an  inmate  in  this 
dwelling — for/'  and  he  hesitated,  '^  its 
master  can  never  see  him  more/*  This 
last  sentence  appeared  strongly  to  affect 
Anselmo ;  he  hurried  away,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  in  silence  and  obscurity  an 
oblivion  of  his  cares  and  mental  griefs: 
whilst  Luzzara,  obeying  his  instructions, 
entered  the  saloon  to  attend  on  Rodol 
phus,  whom  he  saw  standing  by  the  fire, 
and  from  the  reflection  of  an  opposite 
looking-glass,  he  stopped  involuntarily 
to  contemplate  the  singular  cast  of  fea- 
tures which  it  exhibited. 

The  countenance  of  Rodolphus  resem- 
bled in  its  appearance  the  agitated  ocean^ 
tossed  to  and  fro  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds,  foaming  with  rage;  whilst  the 
clouds  of  blackened  vapour  impending 
D  4  over 
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over  it,  forebode  destruction  to  all  within 
reach  of  its  fury.  Impelled  by  a  sudden 
thought  to  pronounce  aloud  what  it 
suggested,  Rodolphus  stamped  his  foot 
on  the  ground,  and  with  his  right  hand 
uplifted,  exclaimed,  *'  I  call  on  every 
power  of  heaven  and  earth  to  nerve  this 
arm  with  Herculean  strength,  that  I  may 
perform  a  deed  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  immortalize  my  name  for 
ever!"  The  officer  shuddered  at  the 
portentous  import  contained  in  his  so- 
liloquy: in  a  faltering  tone  of  voice, 
he  now  introduced  himself  to  the  notice 
of  Rodolphus,  who,  on  perceiving  his 
reverie  was  interrupted,  and  his  excla- 
mations perhaps  overheard,  started;  and 
apparently  terror-struck  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Luzzara,  inquired,  in  an  inco- 
herent manner,  ''What  he  wanted  wit'h 
him,  his  name,  and  business?" 

These  ungracious  questions  did  not, 
howeA'er,  intimidate  the  gallant  soldier, 
who   had   witnessed    too   much    of    the 
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chequered  scenes  of  iife  to  be  easily  em- 
barrassed at  the  assumed  consequence  of 
a  superior.  Between  man  and  man^  he 
saw  no  difference,  or  that  they  had  a 
right  to  exact  obedience  for  any  thing 
but  superior  valour  and  virtue.  The 
first,  Rodolphus  might,  he  thought,  have 
some  pretensions  to ;  but  as  to  the  second, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,. 
from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  public 
character,  which  was  that  of  inordinate 
ambition,  and  thirst  of  power,  sources  of 
every  evil.  On  Luzzara's  informing  him 
of  his  name,  and  the  message  he  was 
appointed  to  be  the  bearer,^  Rodolphus, 
gazing  steadfastly  on  him,  now  calmly 
said — "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  per- 
form the  mission  entrusted  to  you,  as 
momentous  affairs  of  state  require  my 
presence  at  the  senate-house.'*  This  or- 
der was  with  alacrity  attended  to,  Liiz- 
zara  well  knowing  his  departure  waS 
most  devoutly  wished  by  count  Anselmo, 
D  3  for 
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for  whose  welfare  he  was  now  more  than 
ever  interested  in. 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  carriage  was 
drawn  up  to  the  portico ;  and  as  the  of- 
ficer accompanied  Rodolphus  to  the  hall^ 
the  signior  thanked  him  for  his  polite- 
ness, and  said — ''You  have  an  unpleasant 
ofRce  here,  young  man  ;  it  will  not, 
however,  be  of  long  duration,  which,  I 
should  think,  can  alone  reconcile  you  to 
the  task." 

"  Unpleasant  4ndeed,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Luzzara,  **  entertaining,  as  I  do, 
the  full  conviction  of  the  count's  inte- 
grity and  honour.**  He  was  continuing, 
but  Rodolphus  interrupted  him  by  say- 
ing, "  When  do  you  expect  the  trial  will 
take  place  ?  Are  the  messengers  returned 
yet  from  Sardinia?'* — '*  I  believe  I  am 
more  likely  to  derive  such  information 
from  you,  my  lord,  being  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  noble  senators,  that  are  to 
be  his  jurors,"  This  answer  of  the  officer 
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silenced  the  inquirer,  who  then  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  and  with  the  salutation 
to  Luzzara  of  "  Benedicite,  signior/*  and 
waving  liis  hand  in  token  of  good  will 
towards  him,  desired  the  postillion  to 
drive  with  all  speed  to  his  residence,  near 
the  Porte  de  Suse, 

Luzzara,  on  joining  his  companion, 
recounted  the  courteous  behaviour  of 
Rodolphus,  from  a  wish,  as  he  imagined, 
to  prejudice  him  against  Anselmo.  *^  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it;"  sard  Gondolph6, 
*'  and  likewise  that  the  signior  is  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
senate.  A  man  of  so  ambitious  a  turn  of 
mind  can  be  no  one's  friend,  believe  me; 
and  was  I  inclined  to  credit  the  ancients* 
suppositions  of  the  word  Fate,  I  should 
say,  that  the  destiny  of  our  noble  pri- 
soner is  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
he  has  raised  to  unprecedented  wealth 
and  honours."  Luzzara  accorded  in  this 
opinion,  and  mournfully  said — ■''  How 
little  are  the  great  to  be  envied,  when 
D  6  their 
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theirsituation  in  life  is  duly  appreciated! 
for  under  cover  of  that  title,  lays  a  world 
of  restless  cares,  from  which  the  poor 
are  exempted  ;  indeed,  T  am  philosopher 
-enough,  although  1  have  not  yet  num- 
bered two-and-twenty  summers,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  virtuous  poor  are 
iilone  in  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
this  life;  they  enjoy  civil  liberty  in  its 
fullest  extent;  they  can  demand  employ- 
ment, if  in  health,  and  when  that  fails, 
support.*^ 

"  I  confess  7  am  not  so  great  a  philo- 
sopher, to  fancy  that  adversity  is  the  only 
road  to  happiness,*'  replied  Gondolphe  ; 
"  your  assertion  requires  to  be  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  mathematics,  before 
I  can  admit  the  truth  of  your  doctrine; 
if  it  is  so,  from  what  cause  does  it  pro- 
ceed?"— ''Because,*' said  Luzzara,  ''even- 
my  short  .experience  in  human  affairs 
tells  me  that  we  are  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  education  than  we  are  taught 
to  believe.     It  is  an  hereditary  evil ;  it 
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intoxicates  men  with  desires  for  power ; 
it  perverts  their  minds  with   false  ambi- 
tion ;    and  they   are    constantly  on    the 
brink  of  a  great  volcano.     Revolutions^ 
blood,  and  massacre,   oft   proceed  from 
the  same  cause — the  too-keen  sense  of  a 
refined  intellect,  and  difficulty  of  pleasin,^ 
such  savoury  palates.  To  explain  to  you/' 
continued  Luzzara,    *'  why  riches  are  in-- 
compatible  with^a  state   of    happiness, 
which  I  repeat  is  verified  by  the  variety 
of  daily  distressful  scenes  tiiat  take  place 
in  the  world,  the  cause   of  which  appears 
to  me  to   proceed  from  the  grand  chap- 
ter of  jacobinism,  which  brings  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  dominion  ;  every  one 
would   be  master — all   striving  to   com- 
mand, but  none  to  obey  ;  the  ultimate 
ruin  of  states  and  empires — 'Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.'      It   ever  has  been  so,** 
continued  Luzzara,  "  and  no  doubt  that 
our  beneficent  Creator,    who  has  formed 
the  first  principles  of  life,  by  which  every 
thing  exists  for  its  appointed  time,  and 
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dies,  who  is  ail  truth,  goodness,  and  jus- 
tice, could  have  made  all  mankind  after 
his  own  god-like  image,  had  he  not  had 
reasons,  founded  on  the  theory  ofnature^ 
»r  first  causes,  for  a  time  to  allow  vice, 
as  well  as  virtue,  to  reign  in  the  human 
breast." 

Gondolphe  acknowledged  his  compa- 
nion reasoned  well  on  the  subject,  but 
that  he  was  now  too  much  inclined  to 
sleep  to  be  any  longer  attentive  to  such 
sage  demonstrations;  they  therefore  se- 
parated for  the  night,  and  for  sorne 
hours,  repose  spread  her  drowsy  wings 
over  the  dwelling  of  Ahselmo  ;  even  its 
unfortunate  possessor,  nearly  exhausted 
as  he  was  by  fatigue,  and  Accumulated 
'Sufferings  both  of  body  and  mind,  now 
likewise  felt  an  inclination  to  court  its 
seducing  influence,  and  for  a  time  was 
happy. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  fin'est  wits  of  all : 
And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bu(J 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  v/k 
Is  turn'd  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud  ; 
Losing  its  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  efifects  of  future  hopes. 

Shakespeare, 

At  the  morning's  dawn,  the  cheerful 
reveille  he2it  on  the  distant  hills;  Ansel- 
mo  awoke  at  the  well-known  sound — it 
brought  to  his  remembrance  fbrmer  days 
of  glory,  when  gallantly  leading  his  men 
to  arms,  for  the  prize  of  their  religion, 
their  laws,    and   liberty.     So   fares   the 

condition 
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condition  of  man  ;  alternate  change,  Joy 
and  sorrow,  in  such  quick  succession,  that 
what  the  heart  accepts  with  gladness  one 
hour,  it  may  be  denied  the  next;  not 
always  perhaps  from  the  agency  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  but  in  the  hidden 
monitor  of  the  breast,  more  destructive 
to  happiness  than  all  the  misfortunes 
which  can  possibly  be  inflicted  on  us  in 
this  mortal  state;  for  where  is  to  be 
found  that  being;  who  can  suffer  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life  to  pass  in  review  before 
him,  and  can  so  justify  himself,  as  to  say 
with  truth,  "My  conscience  is  at  rest?*^ 
The  most  depraved  characters,  indeed, 
hardened  in  the  course  of  vice_,  have  mo* 
ments  that  so  condemn  and  terrify  their 
souls,  that  life  is  rendered  insupportable 
to  them  ;  and  often  do  they,  to  escape 
from  this  sad  variety  of  evil,  these  tor- 
menting agonies  of  a  wounded  con^ 
science,  commit  self-destruction;  thus 
accumulating  their  enormities  by  ruslv- 
ing  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  thei^r 
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ofl^nded  Judge,  without  a  hope,  or  aa 
expectation  to  elude  their  well-merited 
punishinent. 

The  very  active  life  led  by  count  An- 
selmo  before  his  marriage  with  Almeria^, 
in  a  great  measure  precluded  that  salu- 
tary habit  of  reflection,  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  withstand  temp- 
tation, and  to  surmount  with  honour  the 
difficulties  which  may,  at  one  time  or 
other,  encompass  us  in  our  earthly  ca- 
reer. Now,  however,  it  was  far  differ- 
,  ent;  the  deep  solitude  of  his  present 
imprisonment  was  w^eil  calculated  for 
such  employment ;  and  manVj  he  found, 
were  the  acts  of  pride,  vanity,  and  ne- 
glect of  moral  duties,  into  which  he  had 
unhappily  fallen  ;  yet  what  more  than  all 
cruelly  afflicted  him,  was  the  loss  of  the 
supposed  friendshipof  signiorRodolphus. 
Almeria  held  the  first  place  in  his  affec- 
tions, who  indeed  was  loved  with  such 
ardour,  that  he  had  been  continually  jea- 
lous with  the  idea  that  it  was  not  reci- 
procal ; 
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procal:  by  (hat  means  endangering  her 
repose  and  his  own.  Next  to  Almeria 
the  count  revered  Rodolphus;  their  early 
life  had  been  the  same,  they  both  studied 
at  one  university ;  if  either  engaged  in 
argument,  the  other  was  sure  to  rise  in 
hh  friend's  defence;  and  no  pleasure 
could  be  conferred  on  the  one,  without 
the  participation  of  the  other.  This  latter 
reflection,  from  the  melancholy  change 
ivhich  had  succeeded  ta  such  a  strict  al- 
liance, was  madness — Anselmo  instantly 
rang  the  bell  for  his  servant,  and  desired 
to  know  if  Rodolphus  had  departed  ?  On 
hearing  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  Did 
he  leave  no  message?" — "None,  my 
lord." — "  Where  are  the  officers  ?'*  and 
being  informed  they  were  in  waitings 
the  count  then  ordered  captain  Luzzara 
to  be  admitted  into  his  presence,  as  he 
had  business  of  consequence  to  impart, 
which  must  not  be  delayed. 

Luzzara  immediately  obeyed  this  sum- 
mons; the  pale  and  haggard  countenance 

of 


of  his  noble  prisoner,  who  was  seated  at 
a  writing-desk,  looking  over  some  pa- 
pers, so  distressed  him,  that  he  Tould 
scarcely  articulate  the  following  sentence 
of — '^  I  wait  your  commands,  my  lord/* 
The  count  answered,  *'  Young  man,  i 
thank  you;  respect  and  attention  are  so 
seldom  found  to  be  displayed  in  adverse 
circumstances,  that  I  hope  I  shall  have  it 
in  my  power  to  reward  you  for  siich  sin- 
gular benevolence  :*•*  and  continued — 
"nriy  mind  is, so  ill  at  ease,  that  my  own 
thoughts  are  painful  to  me;  solitude  is 
therefore  truly  irksome — I  cannot  exist 
alone.  The  provocation  I  received  last 
night  from  signior  Rodolphus  was  be- 
yond all  endurance;  did  he  offer  any 
apology  ?" 

"  My  lord,'*  replied  Luzzara,  "  our 
religious  doctrine  says,  '  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers;'  I  do  think  so,  when  it  can 
be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of  truth. — • 
Your  visitant  appeared  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  passion  to  listen  to  the. 
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cool  dictates  oF  reason ;  his  anger  was 
like  unto  a  ship  stranded  on  a  desert 
coast,  seeking  with  its  brave  supporters 
an  untimely  grave.  Pardon  the  simili- 
tude, my  lord/'  said  the  officer,  "  as  it 
expresses  ray  meaning  better  than  in 
plain  forms;  signior  Rodolphas  spoke  but 
little — the  storm  raged  within  too  vio- 
lently to  permit  the  use  of  speech  :  he 
inquired  if  the  day  was  fixed  for  tlie 
trial  ?  I  answered,  on  that  subject  I 
could  not  tender  any  information ;  he 
then  ordered  his  carriage,  and  with  the 
customary  mode  of  sa}uta^ion,  departed/' 
"  I  expected  no  otherwise;  his  proud 
soul  disdains  to  acknowledge  a  fault.  Oh, 
sir,'*  continued  Anselmo,  '/  there  is  not 
a  man  on  this  habitable  globe  that  suf- 
fers such  distress  as  mine.*'  He  then  took 
from  his  writing-desk  the  fatal  gift  of 
Luz^ara,  and  with  extreme  anguish, 
whilst  looking  steadfastly  at  the  officer, 
repeated  his  question  of  the  preceding 
morning — ''  Do    you  pledge  your    ho- 
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Tiour  as  to  ignorance  of  the  real  o\Kt\ev 
of  this  portrait  ?" 

''  I  do,  my  lord,  most  solemnly/'  re- 
plied Luzzara.  "  Then/'  said  count  An- 
selmo,  '^  yor.  arc  now  to  learn,  that  the 
invaluable  portrait  is  mine  by  rigid:  I  was 
ils  original  possessor,  and  \isloss,  formore 
than  twenty  revolving  years,  I  have  deeply 
mourned;  it  was  stolen  from  my  cabinet 
at  Valleroy,  and  the  servant  whom  I 
suspected  to  have  been  the  robber,  I 
instantly  discharged  from  my  service." 
Luzzara  was  thunderstruck  at  this  inti- 
mation: the  count  continued — ''Suspend 
your  astonishment  and  remarks,  until  I 
recount  to  you  the  whole  transaction." 
Anselmo  sighed,  as  he  again  cast  a  look 
at  the  portrait,  and  then  proceeded— 
*i  My  vanity  whispers  to  me,  that  by  the 
living  resemblance  of  this  beautiful  form, 
I  was  tenderly  beloved;  indeed,  succeed- 
ing circumstances  proved  its  verity.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  gratified  by 
the  proud  distinction.     I  exulted  over 
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successless  candidates;  for  l>eing  In  pos- 
session of  the  rich  treasure  of  a  plundered 
heart,  formed  by  nature's  finest  mould, 
truth,  virtue,  and  all  softening  endear- 
ments  that  can  allure  the  mind  being 
entwined  in  every  fold  of  it.  Such  then 
was  Eleonora;  and  a  being  so  perfect, 
you'll  say,"  continuedthe  count,  *'  where 
could  be  found  the  man  who  would  not 
pay  homage  to  so  many  transcendent 
charms  united  in  the, same  person  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  /  was  that  one;  the  passion  of 
lovedid  not  reverberate  to  my  heart— no,  it 
was  cold  as  Mont  Ecla's snows:  the  con- 
flict in  the  chaste  breast  of  Eleonora  be- 
tween pride  and  love  was  great  indeed, 
each  contending  for  the  mastery;  but  the 
latter  was,  to  her  sorrow,  completely 
triumphant.  Poor  Eleonora  !  not  even 
the  slave  from  Afric's  clime,  loaded  with 
galling  chains,  could  be  more  abject  or 
submissive  to  the  will  of  their  tyrants 
than  she  was  to  my  capricious  fancy.  It 
is  p2|inful  for  me,"  said  Anselmo,  "  to 
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expatiate  on  the  subject;  suffice  it/  tbere- 
fore,  to  say,  that  continually  vvivuessing 
the  contendiri*^  emotions  she  endured, 
in  endeavouring  to  conquer  a  hopeless 
passion  I  became  more  complacent — I 
pitied  her;  and  from  this  kind  of  sym- 
pathy, it  at  length  grew  to  some  degree 
of  affection;  we  were  privately  betroth- 
ed— mid  to  calm  her  ftars  respecting  its 
sincerity,  I  gave  Eleonora  a  solemn  pro- 
mise never  to  marry  another;  that  even 
should  dea;h  deprive  nge  of  so  true  a 
friend,  I  would  still  keep  sacred  the  \ow 
I  had  made;,  and  for  ever  cherish  so  dear 
a  remembrahce  in  ray  heart.  War  soon 
after  called  me  to  arms — I  bade  adieu  to 
my  love,  and  hastened  to  the  field  of 
glory.  Ambitious  of  fame,  and  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  I  quickly  forgot  eve- 
ry other  claim  to  my  attention.  T  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  Eleonora;  but 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  military 
life,  they  were  only  slightly  readj  short- 
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1y  commented   on,    and   remained  un- 
answerccU 

*'  From  that  period/*  continued  the 
count,  with  extreme  anguish,  ''  I  date 
all  the  misfortunes  which  have  since  at- 
tended me.  I  received,  some  weeks  after 
the  last  favour  from  Eleonora,  a  letter 
from  the  marchioness  Laurentes,  who  was 
then  with  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  my 
father  at  Valleroy  ;  amongst  other  news 
whi-ch  that  ladv  informed  me  of,  was  a 
melancholy  account  of  the  declining 
health  of  my  love,  then  likewise  an  in- 
mate of  the  castle,  by  the  marchioness's 
solicitation.  From  the  enigmatical  con- 
clusion, I  judged  that  all  ray  fears  were 
realized.  I  would  instantly  have  depart- 
ed for  Tiiscany,  but  could  not  obtain 
leave  from  the  duke  of  Savoy.  I  lost  no 
time  in  forwarding  answers,  both  to 
Eleonora  and  the  marchioness;  and 
%vaited  with  the  utmost  impatience,  in 
hopes  of  more  favourable  intelligence. 

An 
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An   awful    pause,    however,   succeeded 
their  last  communication. 

*'  From  an  unfortunate  wound  I  re- 
ceived in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  I 
was  confined  to  my  tent  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  during  that  interval  of  re- 
tirement, the  long-expected  letters  ar- 
rived. With  inconceivable  dread,  and 
forebodings  of  a  distressful  intimation, 
I  tore  them  open^  and  found  the  first  I 
had  received  from  my  servant  was  signed 
only  '  Rodolphus/  Oh  melancholy  day  !" 
exclaimed  Anselnio,  *'  never  to  be  erased 
from  my  remembrance — it  announced 
the  death  of  his  sister  Eleonora  !" 

"The  sister  of  the  present  Rodolphusi" 
now  ejaculated  the  astonished  officer — ' 
*'  your  earliest  friend !  who,  you  say,  held 
so  high  a  place  in  your  esteem,  my  lord  ?** 

''  Even  so,"  replied  the  desponding 
count. — "  I  can  scarcely  credit  the  as- 
sertion," continued  the  gallant  youth  ; 
"  and  had  I  heard  it  from  any  lips  but 
yours,  I  should  have  said  they  lied,  and 
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have  stamped  the  falsity  in  characters  of 
fire  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord/'  said 
the  spirited  Luzzara,  ''  for  uttering  my 
thoughts  aloud,  so  boldly  ;  yet  I  must 
say,  that  you  have  been  much  to  blame, 
indeed  greatly  reprehensible." 

"  I  know  It,"  replied  Anselmo  ;  ''  and 
therefore  admitting  its  truth,  I  am  not 
©(Tended  with  you.  Liberty  in  opinion 
is  every  man's  right ;  and  where  it  is 
cherished,  and  held  in  veneration,  that 
J  call  a  free  country. 

''  But  learn  further,"  continued  the 
count,  *'  before  you  pass  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Concealment  was  of 
absolute  necessity,  on  account  of  my 
father's  long  and  ardent  wishes  for  me  to 
contract  a  marriage  with  a  lady  nearly 
related  to  the  reigning  duke  of  Savoy; 
another  prevailing  reason  was  my  know- 
ledge of  Rodolphus's  aspiring  mind,  and 
lofty  ideas  of  the  consequence  of  his 
family  being  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Roman    emperor  Conslantine.        These 
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srrotives,  therefore,  were  of  sufficient 
weight  to  induce  me  to  secrecy — Rodol- 
phiis  would  have  considered  our  attach- 
ment as  a  degradation.  I  valued  him  as 
a  friend;  the  discovery,  I  thought,  might 
have  converted  him  into  an  enemy,  I 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  serving  Ro- 
dolphus;  which,  I  trust,  has  fully  balanced 
the  Zxct  of  my  youthful  indiscretion.  Al- 
though love  was  then  a  stranger  to  my 
heart,  having  made  a  promise,  as  a  man 
of  honour  I  should  have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  it;  that  dereliction  of  principle 
it  is  which  now  continually  torments 
me ;  my  conscience  reproaches  me  with 
no  other.'** 

*'  Poor  Eleonora  !"  sighed  Luzzara. 
*'  Poor,  indeed,''  replied  the  count,  '^  in 
€vei*y  thing  but  love;  and  that  assimilated 
her  with  angels;  for  never  could  I  learn, 
either  from  word  or  history,  that  passion 
entertained  with  so  much  celestial  purity 
and  softening  lustre,  as  by  Eleonora.  To 
cherish  a  hopeless  flame,  is  a  resolution 
E  3  so 
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SO  uncommon  in  the  female  sex,  where 
pride,  and  revenge  for  unreturned  af- 
fection, too  oft  come  to  their  aid,  and 
banish  every  virtue  we  expect  to  see 
displayed  in  woman,  that  I  may  say,  she 
was  a  ne  plus  ultra,  possessing  a  firmness 
so  truly  heroical,  that  her  remembrance 
(should  the  story  of  Eleonora  be  made 
known)  must  command  the  admiration 
of  our  sex,  and  be  ever  held  in  rever- 
ence, and  truly  commiserated.'* 

"  I  perceive,  my  lord,"  said  the  youth, 
'*  you  have  a  mind  sufficient  to  do  jus- 
tice to  her  virtues;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  deeply  lamented  her  untimely  death, 
P/Zy,  therefore,  at  length  gained  the  de- 
sired interest  in  your  thoughts,  to  which 
love  was  denied  ?'* 

''It  did;  and  for  many  years/*  said 
the  affected  Anselmo,  ''  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  visit  her  tomb,  and  to  shed 
tears  of  contrition  over  the  precious  re- 
lic it  contained.  The  rest  must  be  a 
blank;  except  that  the  subtle  god,  whose 
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power  1  have  so  often  derided,  became 
at  last  triumphant;  and  severely,  in  my 
unbounded  affection  for  Almeria,  have  I 
felt  the  effects  of  his,  although  suspend- 
ed,- yet  never-failing  vengeance.** 

Luzzara  perceived  the  contending  emo- 
tions of  grief  and  despair,  which  now 
more  than  ever  agitated  the  breast  of  the 
noble  captive;  he  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  recall  the  mind  from  dwelling  so 
intensely  on  the'se  unavoidable  misfor- 
tunes, by  saying,  that  a  rumour  had  been 
circulated  that  morning  in  the  garrison, 
of  the  return  of  signior  Lusignan  from 
Sardinia;  and  that  his  secretary  had  been 
seen  at  the  royal  palace,  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  supposed,  of  imparting  to  the  duke 
some  important  communication.  *"*  Pray 
Heaven  he  may  have  been  successful  V 
then  exclaimed  Luzzara;  and  continued, 
"  For  the  meritorious  part  you  have 
acted,  my  lord,  in  this  dread  accusation, 
according  to  my  humble  opinion,  has 
been  very  differently  thought  of  by  the 
jt  3  multitude; 
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multitude;  they  construe  your  silence 
iato  an  acknowledgement  of  guilt,  and 
say,  '  If  count  Anselmo  had  been  inno- 
ceiit,  he  would  have  avowed  it;  for 
goodness  is  never  fearful.'  'But/  says 
another^  '  you  forget  his  haughty  and 
unbending  disposition,  when  in  the 
height  of  power,  would  never  yield  a 
single  point,,  or  bend  the  knee,  even  to 
sovereignty/' 

"Do  they  talk  thus  of  me  ?"  interrupted 
Anselmo,  his  animated  countenance  now 
lightened  up  with  honest  indignation  at 
the  inconsistency  of  man.  *'  /,  who  have 
passed  half  my  life  with  undiminished 
ardour  for  the  general  good;  and  is  this 
the  return  they  make  for  the  many  long 
Bights  of  watchful  care,  and  days  of  un- 
wearied study,  that  I  have  spent  for  their 
welfare,,  and  my  country's  glory  ?  Oh, 
fickle  Fortune!"  exclaimed  Anselmo; 
*'  where  is  the  breast  in  which  thou  de- 
lightest  to  dwell?  Not  with  honour,  for 
a  single  breath  can  destroy  the  noble 
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fabric  thou  hast  so  exultingly  raised, 
that  not  even  a  vestige  of  it  shall  remain: 
not  with  power,  for  the  moment  it  is 
grasped  at,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction :  the  more  refined  passions — • 
love,  friendship,  and  duty,  are  just  as 
transitory  :  nothings  durable,  constant, 
or  inevitable,  but  the  grave — the  com- 
pletion of  all  eafthly  expectations  and 
rewards." 

""  I  grieve,  mf  lord,"  said  the  officer, 
'*'  that  my  report  should  have  given  a 
pang  to  your  alreadp^wounded  feelings; 
my  aim  for  repeating  the  idle  converse 
of  our  plebeian  citizens,  was  to  rouse 
you  to  a  sense  of  your  danger ;  the  sting 
of  envy  gradually  spreads  itself  through 
every  vital  part,  and  becomes  infectious 
to  all  around;  ere  we  condemn  those, 
therefore,  who  injuriously  treat  us,  it 
behoves  each  to  reflect  well  on  his  own 
conduct;  self-exa.mination  at  such  a  pe- 
riod is  of  great  moment,  to  enable  us 
to  eradicate  the  growing  evil:  if  that  will 
E  4  stand 
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Stand  the  test  of  inquiry,  and  pronounce 
ns  unimpeachable,  the  succeeding  effort, 
in  my  humble  opinion,*'  continued  the 
officer,  "  should  be  diligently  to  review 
the  characters  of  those  whom  we  may 
have  admitted  to  our  friendship  and  un- 
disguised confidence.  Should  the  source 
of  malice  be  found  to  owe  its  impetuous 
current  to  treacherous  friends,  impostors 
of  that  high  and  sacred  calling,  then 
must  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart  be 
stifled ;  our  unfortunate  prepossessions 
discarded  without  «a  sigh  from  our  re- 
membrance; and  with  manly  firmness^ 
before  the  face,  of  the  whole  world, 
should  we  stand  forward  to  charge  them 
with  their  gxuh,  and  undauntedly  pro- 
claim their  ingratitude.  In  thus  doing 
justice  to  our  own  character,  we  become^ 
to  use  so  common  an  expression,  a  land- 
mark, to  guide  the  unwary  from  the 
vortex  into  which  ourselves  have  un- 
happily fallen." 

''  Your  observations  and  remarks  are 
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SO  pertinent  and  satisfactory  to  me/* 
said  Anselmo,  *'  that  I  shall  undoubtedlv 
follow  them  ;  to  retain  a  good  nmne,  is,  I 
find,  more  difficult,  and  stands  in  need  of 
more  sagacious  prudence,  than  to  acquire 
one.**  A  servant  now  entered  the  room 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  count  was 
likewise  informed  of  the  return  of  his 
domestic  Rubinelli  from  Tuscany.  This 
latter  communication  greatly  agitated 
Anselmo,  who  turning  to  Luzzara,  ex- 
claimed— *'  This  day  is  the  crisis  of  my 
faieT  He  then  requested  the  officer  to 
^viIhd^aw  for  a  short  time,  that  he  might 
collect  his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  reply 
to  the  royal  mandate.  It  was  instanta- 
neously attended  to;  they  both  left  the 
apartment. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Quid  taclta  versas 

licet  ipsa  sileas^  totus  in  vultu  dolor  eft. 

Seneca, 

'*Why  dost  tliou  fear  to  speak?    Why  on  thy  cheeks 
Poes  thus  thy  colour  come  and  go  ?    And  wherefore 
Art  thou  thus  at  a  loss  to  speak  thy  purpose  ?" 

A  VERY  short  period  allotted  to  silent 
contemplation^  enabled  the  count  An- 
selmo  to  meet,  with  dignified  composure, 
the  wishes  and  commands  of  his  royal 
master.  On  his  entrance  into  the  saloon, 
the  messenger  who  was  in  waiting  hum- 
bl)^  knelt  to  deliver  his  credentials.  An- 
selmo,  surprised  and  softened  at  thTs 
.singular  act  of  humility,  said  with  much 
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nrbanify,  "  My  good  friend,  you  surely 
forget  whom  you  are  addressing ;  I  pray 
thee  rise  from  that  degrading  posture — 
recollect  yourself.  Times  are  woefully 
changed  with  me  since  I  last  saw  you  ;  I 
languish  under  the  extreme  displeasure 
of  my  sovereign.  This  act  of  respect 
suits  not  to  the  fallen  great,  therefore  I 
again  entreat  thee  to  rise;  do  not  mock 
me  with  pageant  honours,  lam  weary  of 
them/' 

The  messenger,  however,  still  refused 
to  obey,  until  the  count  accorded  a  par- 
don to  him  for  being  delegated  to  pre- 
sent the  royal  duke's  commands — ''  You 
have  it ;  and  from  my  soul  do  I  forgive 
you,"  said  Anselmo;  expecting,  from  the 
extreme  tardiness,  and  apparent  reluc- 
tance with  which  his  orders  were  execu- 
ted, that  they  must  involve  an  immediate 
and  private  warrant  for  his  execution. 

"Ah,  my  noble  sire,'*  replied  the 
messenger,  "  when  I  reflect  on  the  nu- 
merous acts  of  benevolence  I  have  re- 
E  6  ceived 
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ceived  at  your  hands^  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect it;  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  wife 
and  family,  I  would  sooner  have  fled  to 
some  desart  island^  or  entombed  myself 
in  some  mountainous  cave,  than  to  have 
been  the  person  to  undertake  such 
a  commission." — "  No  longer  preface  I 
beseech  you,"  interrupted  Anselmo;  "  it 
incieasps  my  anxiety  to  peruse  the  man- 
date, and  doubles  the  weight  of  misery  I 
already  sustain.  Whatever  trifling  ser- 
vice I  may  have  rendered  you,  is  by  me 
forgotten;  as  to  apology,  therefore,  I  re- 
quire none:  do  your  duty,  and  the  debt 
is  that  instant  cancelled."  The  Pied- 
montese,  with  trembling  hands,  and 
whilst  the  tear  of  regret  stole  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks,  now  therefore  produced 
a  written  order  from  the  senate,  with  the 
duke's  sig^nature  attached  to  it.  "If  it  be 
a  public  demonstration,"  said  the  count, 
as  he  received  it,  *'  you  shall  hear  its 
contents." 

After  slightly  perusing  the  mandate, 

he 
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be  continued,  *'  Cheer  up,  my  good 
friend,  you  are  not  an  unwelcome  mes- 
senger; the  senate  has  fixed  this  day 
month  for  a  termination  of  all  my  trou- 
bles; rejoice,  therefore,  with  me,  that  it 
is  so  near  at  hand.  The  august  tribunal 
before  which  I  shall  appear,  will  decide 
the  momentous  question  of  life  or  death. 
I  am  prepared  for  either:  if  they  act 
with  justice,  I  shall  rise  or  fall  worthy 
the  name  of  an  Anselmo ;  thus  fulfilling 
the  sacred  pledge  I  gave  to  my  expiring 
father."  The  count  then  dismissed  the 
grateful  Piedniontese,  with  renewed  as- 
surances of  his  good  will  towards  himself 
and  family;  and  that  he  should  not  fail 
to  remember  the  affectionate  solicitude 
expressed  for  his  welfare. 

'•'  Thus  far  all  goes  on  well,"  exclaimed 
Anselmo,  as  the  messenger  depa/.ed ; 
and  then  ringing  the  bell  for  Rubinelli, 
continued  ''  and  now  for  intelljo-ence 
from  my  beloved  Almcria,  who,  by  a 
strange  inconsistency,    becomes  doubly 
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dear  to  my  heart,  for  the  very  sufferings 
J  on  her  account  endure."    I'lie  entrance 
of  Rubinelli    was  gladly   \velcomed    by 
the  count.     Joy  once  again  sparkled  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  inquired  of  him  with  ea- 
gerness— "  What   news    from    Tuscany  ? 
How  fare  all    at  Valleroy  .^"— ^' Have  I 
permission  to  impart  it?"    replied  Ru- 
binelli,  in    a    low  tone   of  voice,  as    if 
fearful    of    being    overheard.  —  '^  Cer- 
tainly,"   answered   Anselmo,    somewhat 
surprised  at  the  question.    *'  Why  do  you 
doubt   it  ?" — "  Because,    my   honoured 
master/*  said  he,  "  this  once  hospitable 
mansion,  in   which  the  helpless  and  af- 
flicted  of   human   kind  were   ever  sure 
of  being   succoured   and  protected,    is 
strangely  altered.      I  meet  no  one    but 
^vhat  frowns  on   me;  several   ill-looking, 
fellows  asked  me  my  business?  and  when 
I  said,  miy  lord,  that  I  was  your  servant, 
and  that  I  remembered  you  from  a  boy, 
having  been  steward  in  your  family  for 
more  than  forty  years,  they  answered — 

'  Then 
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'Then  you   are  old — and  consequently 
good  for  nothing.'      The  jackanapes  !    I 
could  have  soon  taught  them  a  diflerent 
language,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  of  un- 
pleasant consequences   that   might   have 
attended    to   yourself,    my   lord.'' — The 
count  smiled  at  the  warmth  with  which 
he  had   spoken,    and  said,    ''  They   are 
not  so   bad  as  you  imagine,    Rubinelli. 
It  is  their  employment  which  gives  ihein 
that    ferocious    appearance,    and    makes 
them   behave    with   so    little    courtesy : 
come  then,  to  the  point — the  success  of 
your  mission  ;  how  is  my  wife,  the  coun- 
tess Anselmo  ?       Did  you  see  her  ?       Is 
she  in  health?  speak  quickly,  or  I  shall 
die  with  apprehension.'*     Rubinelli    ap- 
peared  to  want  breath  to   answer  these 
interrogatories  of  his  master. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said 
the  count  angrily,  supposing  his  silence 
arose  from  harbouring  resentment  to- 
wards the  soldiers,  who  had,  as  he  thought, 
unmannerly  treated  him;  and  continued, 

«  Why 
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"  Why  do  you  not  reply  to  my  questions  ? 
Have  you  delivered  the  letters  that  I  gave 
you  in  charge  ?     Where  are  the  answers 
to  them?"—''  My  lord/'  said  Rubinelli, 
with  yet  more  trepidation — *'  I  have  no 
letters;  I   did   not   receive  any   written 
communication  whatever:    it   has  been 
with  great  difficulty  that   I  escaped  even 
with  life!"     This  account  petrified  An- 
selmo   with    horror;    he  could   scarcely 
commanu  bis  feelings  sufficiently  to  listen 
to   the    conclusion.       Rubinelli    having^ 
now  gained  more  courage,  went  on — "  I 
obeyed  your  orders,  my  lord,  with  the 
utmost  punctuality  :  I   gave  your  letter 
directed   to  the  countess  into   her  ow^n 
hands;  and  by  the  desire  of  her  ladyship^ 
1  departed  instantly  to  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria,  to  deliver  the  other  to  the 
confessor    Lodovico."       Perceiving    the 
count  now  about  to  interrupt  him  in  his- 
narrative,  he  said,  "  Pray,   my  lord,  be 
patient,  whilst  I  detail  to  you  the  events 
which  have  unfortunately  taken  place  at 
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Valleroy  ;  my  memory  often  fails  me, 
and  therefore  if  I  am  hurried,  or  in  the 
least  interrupted  in  my  discourse,  it  es- 
capes me  entirely/* 

The  agony  of  mind  the  count  felt  on 
being  apprized  that  some  heavy  misfor- 
tune had  attended  his  family,  together 
with  the  tediousness  of  the  relating  it, 
was  extremely  distressful,  even  to  Ru- 
binelli:  he  lamented  to  occasion  such 
sufferings,  yet,  from  the  natural  garrulity 
of  age,  and  a  prolix  method  of  delivery, 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  count 
Anselmo,  therefore,  with  arms  folded, 
and  eyes  bent  to  the  ground,  leant  back 
on  his  chair,  and  remained  quite  pas- 
sive; and  did  not  even  utter  a  single  ex- 
*  clamation  during  the  following  relation 
of  his  steward  : 

"  Having  executed  her  ladyship's  com- 
mands, as  to  delivering  your  letter,  my 
lord,  at  the  convent,''  said  Rubinelli,  "I 
was  about  to  return  to  the  castle;  and  in 
my  vjay  thither,  looking  towards  the  road 
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which  leads  to  Savoy,  I  beheld  several 
armed  men  on  horseback,  advancing  in 
the  direction  to  Valleroy  :  from  my  be- 
ing on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  I 
could  distinctly  observe  their  motions  ; 
to  my  infinite  astonishment,  I  saw  them 
soon  after  approach  the  castle  gate,  and 
apparently  holding  up  a  paper  to  de- 
mand admittance;  the  drawbridge  was 
then  let  down,  and  they  all  entered.  I 
quickened  my  pace,  to  inquire  of  the 
centinel  their  business?  I  strongly 
suspected,  from  their  martial  appearance, 
they  were  a  troop  belonging  to  the  Pied- 
montese  government;  and  indeed  I  was 
not  deceived,  for  the  centinel  told  me 
they  were  officers  of  justice,  and  that 
he  did  not  dare  refuse  them  admit- 
tance, having  produced  an  order  from 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  lo  take  into  custody, 
as  they  said,  Almeria,  countess  Ansel- 
mo.*'  RubineUi  paused  in  his  narration, 
from  observing  his  master  now  totally 
forgetful^  in  his  opinion,  of  the  dignity 
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of  manhood,  and  lost  to  all   the  firmness 
incident  to  the  sex — Anselmo  shed  tears. 

KubinelJi  was  not  devoid  of  feeling  ; 
but  never  to  his  recollection,  as  he  was 
often  wont  to  say,  *'  had  he  been  guilty  of 
such  a  vvonianish  weakness."  It  is  cer- 
tainly uncommon  to  find  otherwise  in 
the  uneducated  peasant;  refinement  of 
intellect  alone  beinof  the  source  of  such 
sensibility.  • 

He,  however,  soon  resumed  bis  nar- 
rative, by  saying  '^  I  knew  it  was  no  use> 
ray  lord,  to  interfere  with  such  an  armed 
banditti.  I  therefore  concealed  myself 
in  the  woods  till  near  midnight,  from 
the  hope  that  I  should  be  enabled  at  that 
time  to  enter  unobserved  into  the  castle. 
The  night  was  so  dark  and  stormy,  that 
I  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  object 
from  another :  afjer  wandering  about  for 
a  long  while,  I  perceived  by  the  moon, 
which  was  visible  at  intervals,  that  1  had 
arrived  at  an  old  building,  which,  from  ' 
its  gothic  appearance,  I  concluded  to  be 
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the  castle.  I  then  began  considering  iit 
what  manner  I  might  obtain  admittance: 
the  most  plausible  I  thought  of  for  that 
purpose,  was  to  represent  myself  as  a 
relation  to  the  housekeeper,  and  that  I 
had  brought  her  the  distressing  news  of 
her  son's  death  at  the  battle  of  Suza.  I 
knew,  my  lord/'  said  Rubinelli,  ''  that 
Theresa  would  instantly  comprehend  my 
meaning;  and  that  such  intelligence 
could  not  alarm  her,  because  she  has 
no  son.  I  just  then  heard  the  sound 
of  a  carriage,  apparently  coming  with 
great  speed  towards  me  ;  I  therefore  no 
longer  hesitated;  and  on  approaching 
nearer,  I  found  the  door  half  open,  and 
resolutely  entering,  I  saw,"  continued 
Rubinelli,  in  a  trembling  tone  of  voice, 
as  if  the  remembrance  of  that  night  had 
greatly  shocked  his  feelings — '^  a  light 
glimmering  at  a  distance:  the  moon  now 
shone  so  bright,  that  I  could  distinctly 
perceive  surrounding  objects,  when  to 
my  great  astonishment,  I  found  myself 
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In  a  noble  apartment,  that  once  appear- 
ed to  have  been  splendidly  furnished,  as 
the  remains  of  it  did  indeed  sufficiently 
testify. 

''  You  may  easily  judge,  my* lord,  the 
consternation  I  was  in,"  said  Rubinelii, 
to  his  likewise  agitated  master;  for  An- 
selmo  well  knew  by  the  description  that 
it  was  the  saloon  of  the  temple  he  had 
entered. 

''  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  io  act,  for 
it  was  evident/'  continued  the  old  man, 
'*  that  I  had  committed  some  mistake,  it 
not  having  the  least  appearance  of  being 
inhabited,  every  thing  was  so  damp,  and 
in  so -ruinous  a  state:  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  walls  the  ivy  had  crept, 
and  hung  in  festoons  over  the  windows, 
and  other  parts  of  the  building.  Whilst 
I  was  in  this  dilemma,  I  thought  I  heard 
several  voices,  and  by  the  sound  con- 
cluded they  must  be  very  near  to  me; 
the  light  became  more  visible — it  was 
proceeding  from  a  long  subterraneous 
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passage^  and  appeared  only  at  intervals: 
the  door  which  once  had  led  to  it  front 
this  spacious  room  was  fallen,  and  its 
fragments  lay  scattered  on  the  floor. — ■ 
From  the  increasins:  blaze  of  the  lif>hts, 
I  drew  farther  back,  and  concealed  my- 
self behind  some  hangings.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  my  lord,'*  said  Rubinelli, 
'^  I  saw  three  men  approach,  each  carry- 
ing a  wax  taper,  and  from  their  appear- 
ance and  dress,  I  concluded  them  to  be 
monks  of  the  order  of  ^t,  Julian ;  this 
discovery  somewhat  relieved  my  fears, 
as  to  personal  safety.  Whilst  I  was  de- 
bating whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  myself  known  to  them,  and  crave 
theiv  assistance,  they  were  again  removed 
from  my  sight;  and  shortly  after  I  heard 
a  door  unbarrin<2: ;  it  creaked  heavilv  on 
its  hinges  as  it  opened  ;  and  then  listen- 
ing attentively,  I  could  hear  the  monks 
descend  a  few  steps;  the  lights  again 
gleamed  on  the  walls,  and  in  another 
instant  1  was  left  in  complete  darkness,  A 
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solemn  silence  prevailed  amongst  them 
during  their  employment,  and  my  cu- 
riosity being  still  more  excited  from  this 
circumstance,  I  endeavoured  to  find  my 
Avay  to  the  door  from  \vhich  they  had 
descended';  and  at  length,  with  great 
difficulty,  I  succeeded  so  far  as  to  note, 
my  lord/'  continued  the  old  man,  ^'^that 
it  was  a  burial-place;  and  to  observe  the 
monks  w^ere  stajioned  at  measured  dis- 
tances, holding  each  a  taper.  At  first, 
I  supposed  it  to  be  §ome  particular  noc- 
turnal ceremony;  but  whilst  I  was  in  this 
train  of -conjectures,  I  saw  a  sight  which 
chilled  my  heart  with  horror.  At  a  mo- 
ment, the  whole  building  became  illu- 
minated; and  the  desolate  apartment  I 
had  just  left  in  an  instant  exhibited  an 
extreme  splendour!  It  was  the  Host;  a 
long  train  of  the  monks  of  St.  Julian 
followed  the  Holv  Cross ;  and  on  their 
approaching  nearer,  my  lord,**  said  the 
trembling  Rubinelli,  ''  I  found  it  was 
the  last  sad  obsequies  in  honour  of  the 
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dead — — '* — ''Almeria?"  now  interrupted 
the  frantic  count  Anselmo :  and  con- 
tinued "  Tormenting  fiend  !  I'll  hear  no 
more;  was  it  for  this  that  I  have  been 
listening  for  ages  with  complacence  to 
your  rhapsody  ?  and  was  it  for  this  that 
I  sent  you  to  Valleroy — ^to  tell  me  that 
I  am  a  wretch  for  ever  ?" 

Poor  Rubinelli,  terrified  at  these  inco- 
herent ravings  of  Anselmo,  now  fell  on  his 
knees  to  implore  for  pardon  ;  and  said, 
*'  My  ever-honoured  master,  I  have  told 
the  truths  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  me  Heaven  !  and  if  you  would,  my 

lord,    only   hear  the   rerriainder " — 

''  Go  on  then,  sir,'*  answered  the  ex.-. 
asperated  count. — ''  I  will,  my  lord,  when 
my  breath  will  let  me." 

Anselmo,  as  it  appears,  from  his  im- 
patience, did  not  consider  that  his  do- 
mestic was  much  advanced  in  vears':  and 
if,  at  that  period  of  life,  our  mind  is  af- 
fected by  harsh  interruptions,  it  some- 
times chases  away  every  remembrance  of 

past 
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past  events:  it  was  not  exactly  so  with 
Rubinelli,  yet  it  confused,  and  so  agi- 
tated his  spirits,  as  for  some  minutes 
totally  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
speech :  he  however  shortly  recovered 
himself,  and  in  continuing  the  narrative, 
said,  *' At  the  sight  of  so  melancholy  a 
procession,  my  lord,  I  suffered  then  jiist 
as  you  do  now.  I  had  not  the  power  of 
escaping  from  it ;  my  limbs  were  nerve- 
less, and  sinking  beneath  their  weighty 
and  the  variety -of  emotions  which  assailed 
me,  I  feil  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

'^  On  my  recovery,*'  he  continued, 
**  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  that 
I  had  eluded  the  notice  of  the  monks; 
for  on  my  rising  again,  I  could  distin- 
guish, by  the  faint  glimmering  of  the 
tapers,  which  were  almost  extinguished 
in  their  distance,  they  appeared  directing 
their  course  towards  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria,  as  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  subter- 
raneous passage  leading  to  that  convent. 
My  fears  being  in  part  relieved  by  this 
VOL.  III.  F  circumstance. 
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circomstance,  to  escape  from  the  death- 
like scene,  I  sought  every  method  to  re- 
trace the  W^ay  I  had  entered,  but  in  vain. 
On  the  mooti  again  lending  her  blessed, 
light,  I  discovered  the  source  of  my  er- 
ror, that  I  was  in  a  strange  apartment^ 
containing  a  marble  bath  ;  on   the  sur- 
face of  the  wafer,  which  was  much  stag- 
nated,   I  saw  something  white,  and  on 
closer  inspection,  I  found  it  to  be  a  pac- 
ket t)f  papers;  they  laid  near  the  edge 
of  the  bath  ;  I  stooped,  and  picked  them 
up:  the  dawn  now  just  appearing,  there 
was  sufficient  light  for   me   to  read  this 
inscription  : — '  Afaiihful  memento  of  un- 
requited love,  or  the  Jiistory  of  Eleonora — * 
the  remainder   was  a  blank,    my  lord,'* 
said  'Rubinelli  ;    he  then  paused  in   his 
narration,  from  observing  the  counten- 
ance of  Anselmo  change  to  a  livid  pale- 
ness, whilst  he  repeated  his  former  words, 
''Go  on,  and  where  and  when  will  your 
tormenting  accounts  be  finished  ?     I  am 
weary  of  them." 

"If 
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"  If  I  offend  you,  my  noble  lord," 
replied  lUibinelli,  "  by  my  simple  but 
honest  endeavours  to  acquaint  you  with 
every  thing  that  befel  me  on  my  journey 
rjnto  Tuscany,  and  in  recounting  the  va- 
jriety  of  mist'ortunes  which  happened  to 
me  at  Valleroy,  my  lips  are  now  closed 
on^that  subject  for  ever.'* 

The  count  could  not  but  notice  the 
firmness  with^which  his  steward  had  last 
spoken  ;  and  as,  from  the  natural  loqua« 
city  of  age,  there  was  no  alternative  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  sequel  of  Ru- 
binelli's  adventures,  but  from  a  regular 
detail  of  them,  he  was  obliged  calmly  to 
submit  to  this  dilatory  mode  of  proceed^ 
ing;  and  therefore,  with  less  impetuosity^ 
Anselmo  again  desired  he  would  con- 
tinue. 

This  command  was  promptly  obeyed^ 
as  follows  :-**M  could  not  be  induced 
to  rdlnquish  my  prize,  from  the  wish  of 
preserving  it-  for  your  inspectionj  my 
lord,'Vsaid  RubincJli;  *' and  therefore 
F  3  having 
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having  carefully  concealed  it  beneath 
my  cloak,  I  again  sallied  forth,  on  ob- 
<serving,  at  the  end  of  a  long  vestibule,  the 
door  at  which  I  had  entered  the  building. 
The  passage  was  very  gloomy,  and  an 
inconceivable  dread  of  yet  being  de- 
tected as  a  robber,  before  I  could  leave 
the  place,  still  agitated  my  spirits.  I 
proceeded  with  great  fear,  but  had  not 
gone  far,  before  I  fancied  that  I  heard 
footsteps  behind  me,  rapidly  approach- 
ing. A  heavy  and  lengthened  groan  of 
deep  distress  then  assailed  my  ears ;  and 
the  next  moment  my  flight  was  arrested, 
by  a  cold,  damp  hand  of  some  person 
laying  hold  of  me  by  the  shoulder  :  my 
blood  even  now  freezes  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  it,"  ejaculated  Rubinelli.  "I 
instantly  dropped  the  papers  I  had  so 
unduly  taken,  and  begged  for  my  life. 
The  figure  then  stood  before  me  ;  which  I 
can,  and  shall  most  positively  assert,  to  the 
end  of  my  being,  was  not  of  human 
iwind.     My  limbs  shrunk  at  the  spectre*s 
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touch.  It  was  of  gigantic  height,  enve- 
loped from  head  to  foot  in  black;  the  eyes 
of  the  figure  emitted  fire,  as  it  spoke,  in  a 
hollow,  sepulchral  tone,  to  this  effect,  that 
death  awaited  me  for  my  bold  attempt  at 
searching  the  sanctuary  of  departed  spirits^ 
"  I  confessed  my  crime,"  said  Rubi- 
nelli ;  "  disclosed  my  real  intentions  for 
coming  to  Valleroy;  and  implored,  with- 
bended  knees,  that  before  I  died,  I  might 
be  permitted  to  acquaint  my  revered 
master  with  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
countess  Anselrao. — Now  mark,  my  lord,'* 
he  continued,  with  eagerness  and  won- 
der painted  on  his  countenance,  "  the 
answer  of  the  spectre  : — *  If  I  do  spare 
thee  the  punishment  impending  over  thy 
head,  thou  must  abstain  from  evil,  and 
do  good.  That  moment  it  is  forgotten, 
or  departed  from,  I  shall  be  again  with 
thee — and  for  ever  !*  The  spirit  then 
concluded  in  a  more  commanding  voice, 
'  Ere  the  sun  is  risen,  thou  must  leave 
Valleroy;  on  thy  return  to  the  count  An- 
F  3  selmo^ 
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^elmo,  say  thh-^Almeria  k  restored  to 
libertif.  The  fmmiHte  of  Uectcen  li^es 
in  the  mansiom  of  peace  and  eternal  glo- 
ri/r  The  dreadful  form  then  instatitly 
vanished  t  and  I,  my  lord/'  said  Hubl- 
tielli>  "dra<^ged,  although  v*^ith  extretiie 
difficnity,  my  trembling  feet  to  the  en- 
trance of  this  spiritual  sepulchre  |  and 
before  the  sky  was  even  tinged  with  th© 
rays  of  the  mn^  I  was  (thanks  to  th^ 
Holy  Virgin  I)  at  a  eettsW^fabk  ^him^e 
frotn  thf  haunted  castle^  end  9gait^  en 
my  joufney  for  Turin."  Thus  eoneluded 
Rubinelli's  adventures  at  Va»Ileroy. 

The  count,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
sat  ruminating  on  the  mysterious  recep-' 
tion  he  had  met  with  in  the  temple;  yef 
still  Anselitio  cherished  the  idea  of  the 
life  of  his  beloved  Almeria  having  been 
spared,  through  the  friendly  interposition 
6f  the  confessor  Lodovica.  On  his  in- 
quiry whether  the  letter  to  him  had  been 
personally  delivered  ?  Rubinelli  answer* 
ed,    '*  That  the  confessor  was  at  vespers; 

it 
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it  was^  therefore  given  in  charge  to  th^ 
porter  of  the  convent  gate."  Yet  the 
count  flattered  himself  that  the  monk  had 
eventually  received  it,  and  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes.  The  supposed  vision- 
ary appearance  he  concluded  to  be  Lo- 
dovico,  who  had  assumed  that  character 
to  hasren  Rubinelli  from  Valleroy,  ^ith 
intelligence  of  the  safety  of  the  countess,, 
and  to  tlude  the  notice  of  the  officers. 
The  greatest  mystery,  therefore,  in  his^ 
opinion,  was  the  papers  found  by  his 
steward,  with  the  written  signature  on 
them  of  Eleonora.  The  count  had  been 
long  apprized  of  Lodovico  having  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  through  an  un- 
fortunate attachment;  and  therefore,  the 
only  way  he  could  solve  that  enigma 
was,  by  supposing  the  object  of  it  to  be 
the  ill-fated  Eleonora  Rodolphus:  and  to 
divert  his  mind  with  the  continual  re- 
membrance of  a  youthful  passion,  he  had 
written  the  history  of  her  life,  which  was 
F  4  accidentally 
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accidentally  dropped  in  the  apartment^ 
and  found  by  Rubinelli. 

Trifling  as  were  these  sources  of  gra- 
tification to  the  count  Anselmo,  from  the 
uncertainty  attached  to  them,  yet  they 
helped  to  allay  the  violent  emotions  of 
his  grief,  in  regard  to  the  amiable  Alme- 
ria,  and  to  confer  on  his  heart  a  fluttering 
presage  that  he  should  be  again  restored 
to  her,  the  storm  of  sorrow  disperse, 
and  thnt  the  evening  of  his  life  might  yet 
serenely  pass  in  the  enjoyment  of  domesj- 
tic  felicity. 
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Semper  ad  eventum  festinat.  Horace, 

They  tell  the  tale ;  the  tale  in  telling  grows ; 
And  each  relater  adds  to  what  he  knows ; 
Rash  error,  light  credulity,  are  here, 
And  causeless  transport  and  ill-founded  fear; 
New-rais'd  sedition,  secret  whispers  Wown 
By  nameless  authors,  and  of  things  unknown  : 
Fame  all  that's  done  in  heav'n,  earth,  ocean,  view5> 
And  o'er  the  world  still  hunts  around  for  news. 

■   Gakth's  Ovid* 

SiGNiOR  Rodolphus  failed  not  to  attend 
on  the  succeeding  night  the  assemblage 
of  the  nobles  at  the  senate-house,  which 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining 
the  witnesses  both  in  favour  and  against 
the  count  Anselmo.  Rodolphus  no 
F  5  longer 
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longer  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal 
his  sentiments  respecting  the  crime  with 
which  Anselmo  was  charged :  he  addressed 
the  senators  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  which  went  to  prove,  that  how- 
ever deeply  he  might  lament  the  fate  of 
his  friend,  yet,  from  having  ever  held 
himself  to  be  the  proud  abettor  of  the 
people's  rights — a  strenuous  advocate  for 
justice,  under  whatever  form  she  appear- 
ed— he,  Rodolphus,  would  not  incur  so 
heavy  a  responsibility  as  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  screen  an  acknowledged  delin- 
quent; and  continued — the  proofs  of 
guilt  were  so  many  and  manifest,  that 
he  must  repeat,  however  inclined  he 
might  have  formerly  been  to  favour 
count  Anselmo,  on  the  score  of  early 
friendship,  yet,  in  a  public  cause,  in  which 
his  countrymen  were  concerned,  be 
would  be  the  first  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  him.  **  You  display  a 
Roman  spirit,"  interrupted  one  of  the 
senators.     *'  Private  feelings  mubt  give 

vfay 


way  to  public  good,  or  else,  to  ?ave  one, 
it  may  cause  the  sacrifice  of  thousand?. 
Just  laws  abolished,  or  not  attended  to, 
bring  disorders  into  a  state  ;  an4  tho^e 
perpetually  recurring,  increase  at  Jei^i^th 
to  so  alarming  a  height,  that  sanguinary 
revolutions  are  alone  their  completion, 
and  with  them  has  ever  been  the  destruc- 
tion and  final  overthrow  of  all  great  em- 
pires. The  system  of  legislation,'*  the 
noble  senator  continued,  "  h  o^^o^ex' 
quisite  and  singularly  delicate  a  con- 
struction, that  if  one  only  of  t^e  springs 
of  this  vast  machine  be  wanting,  or  rusty 
from  disuse,  the  whole  fabric  falls  to 
pieces.  Lenity,  in  the  present  instance, 
would  produce  that  effect — crimes  would 
increase;  for  if  pardon  beconferred  on 
one  so  accused,  because  allied,  perhaps, 
to  noble  kindred,  or  claimins:  it  from  a 
consideration  of  former  virtue,  it  must 
be  given  alike  to  ^all :  a  nation  so  dis- 
posed  becomes  at  length  the  horde  of 
F  6  a  des- 
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a  destructive  banditti,    lost   to  honour, 
sense,  and  morality.'* 

Signior  Rodolphiis  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  sentiinents  of  the  last  speaker; 
but  in  further  tendering  his  advice  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  high  design,  he 
reconMTiended  it-to  be  performed  in  as 
private  a  manner  as  possible — ''  I  cannot 
expect,  my  noble  lords,"  he  diffidently 
said,  *'  that  any  friendly  remonstrance 
can  avail  with  you  to  relinquish  so  truly 
just  a  procedure;  yet,  I  trust,  from  the 
envied  situation  I  hold  in  your  regards, 
that  you  will  spare  me,  as  being  the  un- 
fortunate friend  of  the  state  prisoner, 
the  witnessing  so  melancholy  a  conclusion 
of  our  amity." 

Tlie  senators  unanimously  applauded 
the  worthy  feelings  expressed  by  Rodol- 
phus,  unitedly  towards  his  country  and 
Anselmo,  and  accorded  in  the  justice  of 
his  request.  A  letter,  received  from  the 
duke  of  Savoy  for  their  consideration, 

was 
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was^  then  read,  and  commented  on;  in 
which  were  given>  as  efficient  reasons  for 
delaying  the  pending  trial  of  count  An- 
selmo,  the  non-arrival  of  the  messengers 
sent  to  Sardinia  ;  and  the  absence^  from 
illness,  of  signior  St.  Orville,  a  princi- 
pal witness  in  favour  of  their  noble  pri- 
soner. 

"  St.  OrviII6  his  champion  V  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  members. — "  Yes/' 
replied  Rodorphus,  with  great  indigna- 
tion; "  he  basely  bartered  away  his  sis- 
ter's happiness  for  lucre;  she  was  led 
like  a  lamb  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ;  An- 
selmo  purchased  his  wife  as  they  do  the 
slaves  of  Africa ;  and  for  her  superior 
beauty  he  has  dearly  paid." 

"  One  Lusignan/'  said  a  senator, /'  for- 
mer secretary  to  the  count,  is  likewise  to 
appear  in  behalf  of  Anselmo;  he  has 
lately  obtained  an  audience  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  immediately  afterwards  set 
out  for  Cagliari,  from  which  place  he 
had    but  just   returned."—'^  It   is   but 

right/' 
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right/'  said  another,  '^  that  the  count 
should  have  every  advaniage  his  situation 
will  admit  of;  the  duke,  therefore,  with 
his  usual  benevolence,  grants  the  per- 
mission of  a  free  access  to  the  prisoner: 
the  society  of  friends  .will  tend  to  soften 
the  rigours  of  his  confinement.'*  The 
three  principal  witnesses  in  favour  of  the 
prosecution  were  then  severally  ex- 
amined;  and  after  having  given  in  their 
testimonies,  which,  however,  were  ex- 
tremely vague  and  unsatisfactory,  the 
senators  announced  the  exact  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial,  and  then  adjourn- 
ed. 

Signior  Rodolphus,  on  his  return  home> 
employed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
writing  letters  to  his  family  at  Oldenzo; 
During  the  interval  of  quiet  which  was 
now  to  ensue,  and  the  momentous  day 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  count 
Anselmo,  Rodolphus  gave  orders  to  his 
servants  not  to  admit  any  person  what- 
ever iilto  his  presence,  excepting  one, 

named 
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named  Hermanns,  to  whom  he  had  of 
late   been    particularly    attentive^      and 
upon  whom   he  had  conferred  the  most 
signal  favours;     stating    as   an    efficient 
reason — "That  the  sufferings  of  Anselmo, 
once  his  most-esteemed  friend,   had  in- 
disposed him  from  attending  to  any  kind 
of  business,  until  he  heard  that  the  count 
was  safely  relieved  from  all  his  troubles, 
which  would  then  set  his  mind  at  ease." 
This  seclusion^,  and  apparent  sorrowing 
of  signior  Rodolphus,   appeared  highly 
commendable.    He  received  daily  reports 
respecting  the  health  of  Anselmo,  which 
were  always  to  the   following  effect : — 
'*  That  since  the  late  indulgence  granted 
by  the  duke,  he  had   hourly   improved 
both  in  health  and  spirits;"  indeed  there 
was  no  time  to  indulge  melancholy  re- 
flection, for  his  mansion  was  now  con- 
tinually crowded  with   the  most  distin- 
guished person;3ges  of  both  sexes.     The 
tide  of  fortune  had  again  changed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  count  Anselmo  ;  and  every 

one 
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one  anticipated  with  certainty  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  as  to  the  dreadful 
charge  laid  against  him ;  and  his  triumph- 
ant return  to  office,  and  the  dignities  of 
the  state. 

The  second  question,  which  apparent- 
ly became  of  consequence  in  the  opinion 
©f  Rodolphtis,  was  to  inquire  whether 
intelligence  had  been  received  of  Al- 
bert de  Montauban  ?  It  was  publicly 
known,  that  prince  Eugene  had  offered 
two  French  officers  of  rank  in  exchange 
for  the  brave  youth  ;  but  as  yet  his 
royal  highness  had  not  received  any 
eommunication  from  their  government 
on  the  subject.  To  these  answers.  Ro- 
de Iph  us  ever  observed  a  guarded  silence: 
whatever  his  thoughts  were,  he  possessed 
too  much  worldly  knowledge  to  express 
them  ;  and  therefore  during  these  pass- 
ing occurrences,  he  appeared  to  remain 
quite  passive  and  indifferent  to  every 
thing  that  concerned  them. 

CHAP, 
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Wheresoe'er  I. turn  my  ravish'd  e}'e3>. 
Guy  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise  ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  mo  around, . 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground. 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oh  her  harp  has  strung,- 
That  not  a  rnountaiii  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Henown'd  in  verse,  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  ev'ry  streaoi^  in  heavenly  numbers  flows» 


See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or,  when  transplanted,  and  preserv'd  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  aiR 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  ferment* 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents  ; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks,  with  tender  myrtls  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich,  perfume. 

Addison. 

Whilst    these    events   were   passing    at 
Turin^  Eleanor  had  recovered  from  hsr 

indisposition^, 
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jndispositton,  sent  her  long  thought  of 
Jetter  to  the  confessor  Lodovico,  and  had 
cbmmenced  her  journey  with  madame 
Rodolphus  to  Arezzo.  Having  been 
unaccustomed  to  travel,  every  scene  in 
this  part  of  Tuscany  was  new,  and  con- 
sequently attractive  to  Eleanor;  as  the 
only  change  of  abode  she  could  remem- 
ber was,  the  being  transplanted  from  the 
fostering  care  ©f  h^r  tiurie  at  Milan^  to 
h^  immured  within  the  sanetw^ry  of  San- 
ta Maria. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  they  pro- 
ceeded but  very  slowly,  owiq|;  to  the 
narrow  and  almost  inaccessible  track  of 
coiintry  they  were  obliged  to  pass*Qver; 
the  mountains  exhibited  a  forlorn  and 
dreary  aspect,  but  the  perspective  from 
so  elevated  a  region  amply  repaid  that 
inconvenience  ;  it  was  strikingly  beau- 
tiful and  grand.  Towards  th«  south  and 
the  west  appeared  the  rocky  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  whose  waves  reflected 
the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  an  all-cheering 

sun ; 
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Btm ;  and  towards  the  north,  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  with  majestic  beauty, 
arrested  the  wondering  sight;  where, 
gliding  in  meandering  stream,  the  gen- 
tle Tiber  rolled  its  ceaseless  course. 
Its  picturesque  banks  adorned  with  in* 
ihumerable  villas  and  splendid  palaces. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  clear,  scarcely  a 
cloud  vapouring  beneath  these  rocky 
heights,  that  tht  mmt  trivial  objects  be- 
eame  ihrnrnM^t  mA  of  mt^uM  to  th© 
travellers,  whose  pursuits  in  life  being 
80  widely  different  from  each  other,  they 
bmi  therefore  but  little  else  to  converse 
of,  except  descanting  on  the  sublimity 
of  the  surrounding  prospect.  The  re* 
bellowing  roar  of  an  avalanche  not  far 
off  was  awfully  grand  and  impressive: 
the  flocks  and  herds  grazing  on  the  side 
of  these  stupendous  mountain's  *were 
flying,  in  all  directions  to  the  vallies,  to 
seek  shelter  from  its  destructive  influence, 
Eleanor  trembled  as  she  surveyed  it,  sup- 
posing they  were  in  imminent  danger; 

ma  dame 
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madame  Rodolphus,  however,  calmed  he? 
fears,  by  saying  the  road  did  not  lead  that 
way;  and  pointing  out  to  her,  about  a 
league  distant,  Arezzo.  "  It  will  aflford 
me  pleasure,.''  she  replied,  "  to  visit  it, 
from  being  the  birth-place  of  the  irar 
mortal  Petrarch,  whose  works  I  so  much 
admire.  Petrarch,'*  again  continued 
Eleanor,  ''who  could  so  Vi^ell  describe 
the  pangs  of  injured  innocence,  or  the 
sad  impressions  of  hopeless  love  ;  and 
inspired  with  the  celestial  flame  he  felt 
for  the  beautiful,  the  angelic  Laura,  so 
pathetically  and   passionately  exclaim— 

"  Blest  be  the  day,  the  month,  the  hour, 

When  first  a  lover's  tender  pain 
Confess'd  those  eyes'  resistless  pow*r, 

And  captive  fix'd  me  in  thy  train  f 

Bk>st  be  those  sighs,  those  cherish'd  tears. 

That  ardent  fond  desire, 

Which,  kindling  all  the  poet's  fire, 

Taught  me  in  numbers  to  invoke  thy  name ; 

And,  glowing  through  fate's  chequer'd  years, 

Arous'd  the  generous  voice  of  fame  \ .  > 

Blest 
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Blest  Ise  the  wound,  which  rankling  stilly 

Declares  my  heart  no  longer  free ; 
And  blest  the  thought,  the  mind,  the  will, 

That  ever  faithful  wait  on  thee  !" 


Madame  Rodolphus  smiled  at  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  companion,  and  com- 
plimented on  the  energetic  style  of  her 
reciting  the  above  sonnet  of  Petrarch; 
Baying,  '*  She  was  almost  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  tenderness  of  manner 
and  feeling  evinced  in  it,  she  had  herself 
sat  for  the  picture.  For  certainly,"  re- 
sumed madame,  *'  ail  other  evils  are 
light  in  comparison  with  those  of  love, 
particularly  if  unsuccessful."  Eleanor 
blushed  at  this  direct  appeal  to  her,  but 
made  no  answer. 

The  sun  had  now  shed  his  last  ravs  on 
the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain; the  vintagers  were  assembling  after 
the  toil  of  the  day  in  an  adjacent  glade, 
to  finish  the  evening  with  a  sportive 
dance;    the   minstrels,  wi'h  their  pipe 

and 
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and  tabour,  preceded  the  merry  throng, 
where  happiness  seemed  to  reign  with- 
out alloy. 

Madame  Rodolphus,  being  naturally 
of  a  lively  disposition,  ordered  the  pos- 
tillions to  stop,  and  with  Eleanor,  alight- 
ed from  the  carriage,  to  witness  their 
festivity.  The  peasantry,  feeling  them- 
selves honoured  by  this  condescension, 
presented  seats  to  the  travellers,  whilst 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  dan- 
cers came  forward  from  the  rest,  to  per- 
form a  fandango. 

They  executed  it  with  precision  and 
grace ;  and  received  the  warmest  en- 
comium.s  of  every  one  present,  particu- 
larly from  madam  e  Rodolphus,  and  Elea- 
nor, to  whom  it  recalled  to  memory  a 
similar  scene  of  rural  sports,  which  took 
place  on  the  unfortunate  day  she  depart- 
ed from  the  castle  of  Valleroy.  The 
tear  of  anguish  marked  the  remembrance, 
and  the  deep  sigh  arose  in  her  breast^ 
for  the  distressful  fate  which  had  attend- 
ed 
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«d  lis  noble  possessors.  The  long  space 
of  tirue,  iikfewise,  which  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  heard  from  Albert  de  Montauban, 
was  a  continual  source  of  regret.  Al- 
though, from  the  late  discovery  of  her 
«ear  affinity  to  the  house  of  Valleroy,  it 
had  become,  in  her  opinion,  a  criminal 
indulgence,  yet,  from  his  having  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  have  the  iirst  place 
in  her  thoughts,  to  obliterate  them  was 
impossible;  for  the  more  she  endeivvour- 
ed  to  acquire  that  heroic  resolution,  the 
more,  and  with  greater  sorrow,  did  they 
intrude  themselves  on  her  imagination. 
This  brought  with  it  the  conviction,  that 
the  only  €ure  for  so  disastrous  an  affec- 
tion was  eternal  seclusion  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Santa  Maria;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  in  so  young  a  person,  yet 
it  is  true,  that  Eleanor  now  found  every 
amusement  irksome,  inflicting  consider- 
able pain,  in  addition  to  the  anguish  she 
already  endured.  Thus  disposed  for  re- 
tirement and  congenial  gloom,  a  motion 

from 
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from  madame  Rodolphiis,  to  retife  from 
this  scene  of  merriment,  wasgladly  accept" 
«d  by  Eleanor:  they  each  distributed  some 
trifling  rewards  to  the  villagers  for  their 
meritorious  exertions,  and  withdrew. 

On  regaining  their  carriage,  the  pos*- 
tillions  informed  them,  that  the  descent 
from  this  part  of  the  Apennines  was  al- 
most perpendicular,  and  consequently 
dangerous.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that 
ihe  travellers  should  proceed  for  some 
distance  farther  on  foot.  The  night  was 
so  serene,  that  not  a  zephyr  moved  the 
o'er-shad owing  pines,  which  bounded 
their  walk  on  this  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  soft  moonlight  played  among  their 
branches,  and  aided  to  conduct  them  on 
in  safety. 

The  sound  of  a  shepherd's  pipe  now 
stole  along  the  air,  breathing  the  melan- 
choly strains  of  their  native  country. — 
Eleanor  listened  with  attention  to  this 
apparently  celestial  music,  and  with  some 
degree  of  surprise,  being  the  same  she 

recollected 
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recollected  to  have  heard  one  evening  at 
the  castle  of  Oldenzo :  madame  Rodol- 
phus,  too,  remarked  the  superior  execu- 
tion displayed  by  this  woodland  musician ; 
the  sounds  increased  as  they  proceeded, 
but  they  could  see  no  one.     The  road 
now  suddenly  turning  into  a  still  more 
sequestered    wilderness    of     trees    and 
shrubs,  a  sensation  of  fear  possessed  the 
travellers,'  on    observing,    in  a  kind   of 
nook,    several   persons  seated   round   a 
fire,  the  blaze  of  which  threw  a  dreadful 
glare  on  theircountenanr.es,  which  cer- 
tainly were  of  the  most  ferocious  kind. 
They  were  obliged  to  pass  close  to   this 
cave ;  the  noise  of  the  carriage  alarmed 
the  miserable-looking  crew,  which  eon- 
sisted   of  two  women  and  a  man,  who 
with   haste   arose,    and  repeating  some 
unintelligible    words,    immediately   ap- 
proached  the  travellers,    to  demand   of 
them  charity :    madame  Rodolphus,  not 
easily  intimidated,  accorded  to  their  re- 
quest ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  one  of  the 
VOL.  III.  c  postillions 
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fDostillions  assisted  the  trembling  Eleanm* 
into  the  carriage,  saying  very  softly,  "I 
think,  young  lady,  we  have  got  into  bad 
hands — "  he  was  going  on,  but  perceiv- 
ing the  elder  woman  of  the  two  coming 
iiastily  towards  them,  said  n^  more.  She 
seemed,  from  the  darkness  of  her  coun- 
tenance, to  be  of  Egyptian  descent ;  the 
singular  wretchedness  of  her  :appearance, 
and  dissonant  tone  .of  voice  in  which  she 
spoke,  terrified  even  the  servants.  "  Do 
you  wish,  signara,*'  exclaimed  the  hag, 
*'  to  have  a  peep  into  futurity  ? — if  you 
do,    1  can  announce  your  fate/* 

These  prophetic  words  were  but  too 
«oon  realized.  Eleanor  now  saw  that 
madam€  Rodolphus  was  forcibly  detained 
by  the  man  who  had  accosted  her ;  he 
gave  a  shrill  whistle ;  at  this  signal,  a 
group  of  armed  banditti,  in  hunter's  ha- 
bits, rushed  out  of  the  cave,  surrounded 
the  carriage,  and  the  postillion,  who  w^s 
humanely  endeavouring  to  protect  Elea- 
ii or  from  their  fury,  by  pleading  for  her, 
!  «was 
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was  Instantly  shot  by  one  of  the  gang. 
The  unfortunate  man  survived  only 
whilst  he  could  repeat  the  following — 
*^  Oh  spare — spare  this  innocent — have 
pity,  and  Heaven  will  pity  you!" 

One  of  the  robbers  then  took  the  faint- 
ing Eleanor  from  the  carriage,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  her  into  the  cave.  The  loud 
screams  of  madame  Rodolphus  aroused 
Eleanor  from  her  insensibility.  The  men 
carried  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
from  which  she  perceiyed,  at  some  dis- 
tance, with  indescribable  agony,  a  wretch 
in  the  act  of  dragging  her  by  the  hair  of 
het*  head.  Ekanor  and  the  other  pos- 
tillion, from  their  having  made  no  re- 
sistance, were  treated  more  gently.  They 
both  cried  out  for  him  to  shew  mercy  to 
the  ill-fated  object  of  his  present  cruelty: 
the  servant  then,  in  hopes  of  impressing 
the  gang  with  awe,  by  informing  them  of 
the  dignity  of  her  situation  in  life,  ex- 
claimed— ''  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  be  merciful  to  my  mistress,  the 
G  9  signora 
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«iVnora  Rodolphiis."  The  inhuman 
wretch  answered — "  I  know  it ;  and  as  a 
signora  she  shall  be  treated/*  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  loud  laugh  from  the 
rest  of  the  gang:  the  villain  then  struck 
lier  a  violent  blow,  and  from  the  silence 
that  ensued,  one  of  the  robbers  exclaim- 
'  ed  to  the  rest  of  his  comrades — *'  He  has 
dispatched  her :  so  much  for  a  signora-—' 
I  am  now  her  better;  that's  very  clear- — 
dsn't  it,  my  boys  ?'* 

The  man,  on  hearing  this  exultation 
of  the  banditti,  now  looked  at  the  object 
of  his  barbarous  cruelty,  saying—'^  No, 
no,  must  not  have  her  die  neither — this 
4s  only  a  little  wholesome  chastisement 
for  youthful  depravity;  isn't  it,  old 
girl  ? — ^all  the  better  for  it  by-and-by, 
depend  on  it/*  He  then  continued  to 
drag  his  senseless  victim  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  pre- 
sently disappeared. 

The  robbers  in  charge  of  Eleanor  and 
ihe  servant  now  descended  a  few  steps, 

which 
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wTifch  brougTit  them  to  a  subterraneous 
apartment,  not  unlike  in  form  to  a  sanc- 
tuary of  religions  worship;    yet  it  was 
only  in  form,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  were   votaries   of  pleasure,    pur- 
chased at  the  expence  of  innocence,  ho- 
nour, and  justice.     Round  a  large  table, 
displaying  every  delicacy  of  viands  that 
art  or  nature  could  procure,  sat  a  pro- 
miscuous-group of  ill-favoured  beings^ 
who,  by  their  revelling  and  obscene  dis- 
course, seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  laws, 
human  and  divine.     Their  most  distin- 
guished and  marked  approbation  fell  on 
those  who   had  committed  the  greatest 
depredations.      The  glass   went   briskly 
from  one  to  another,^  and  the  first  toast 
was  the  health  of  the  founder  of  this  law- 
less institution—*^  Captain  Felippo  Maz« 
zuoli.'*     This  was  drank  with  enthusiastic 
applause  by  the  banditti,  who,  however, 
on  now  perceiving  several  of  their  party^ 
busily  employed  at  the  other  end  of  the, 
cave,  ceased  their  tumultuous  mirth,  and 
G  3  all 
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all  rose  in  silence.  Poor  Eleanor^  on 
being  led  into  this  scene  of  revelry,  had 
again  fainted ;  their  comrades  were 
therefore  occupied  in  bringing  water 
from  a  spring  issuing  at  that  part  of  the 
rock,  to  relieve  their  beauteous  prize. 
Some  time  elapsr^d,  however,  before  she 
recovered ;  and  when  returned  to  life, 
it  was  only  to  be  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  horrors  of  her  present  situation. 
The  bugle-horn  sounded  with  lengthened 
note,  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  suc- 
cessful marauders,  who  had  stripped  the 
carriage  of  all  its  valuable  effects  ;  for  in 
it  were  contained  the  costly  jewels  be- 
longing to  the  ill-fated  madame  Rodol- 
phns,  and  all  her  splendid  apparel,  in 
which  she  intended  to  grace  the  nuptial 
festivities  of  her  daughter  with  count 
Martini. 

This  new  and  great  accession  of  proper- 
ty was  received  with  long  and  continued 
cheers  by  the  banditti.  The  pretended 
sibyl  threw  off  her  tattered  garments,  and 

appeared 
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appeared  in  man's  attire;  the  former 
dress  being  only  a  cloak  to  interest  and 
deceive  the  unfortunate  travellers;  and- 
being  summoned  to  attend  the  chief  of 
this  lawless  community,  was  called  Bap- 
tisto.  Poor  Eleanor  likewise  was  now 
ordered  to  approach,  and  reverence  Maz- 
zuoli,  as  her  future  lord  and  master.  She 
"was considered  to  beanacquisition  to  their 
society :  jhey  hailed  the  lovely  sufferer's 
appearance  amongst  them  with  expres- 
sions of  tumultuous  joy.  Her  extreme 
elegance  of  dress  aided  in  no  small  de-- 
gree  to  heighten  the  natural  beauty  o£ 
her  person ;  for 

**  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps/ 

la  every  action,  digjuity  aa^  ]|oye."' 

Such  an  assemblage  of  perfect-fori  ap-* 
peared  more  than  mortal  to  these  satanic 
agents  of  this  sivbterraneous  dwelling. — 
Mazzuoli,  struck  with  aw^e  and  wonder, 
now  said,  with  a  low  and  submissive  tone 
G  4f.  of 
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of  voice,  whilst  taking  her  passive  hand, 
which  trembled  almost  to  dissolution  at 
the  murderer's  touch — "  Fair  nymph, 
know  that  your  power  has  subjugated,  in 
me,  the  most  daring  of  mankind;  and  thus 
do  I  bend  my  knee,  in  lowly  reverence,  to 
honour  your  bewitching  and  all-conquer- 
ing charms :  vouchsafe,  then,  I  beseech 
you,  angelic  maid,  to  be  henceforward 
my  guide,  protectress,  friend  !  and  every 
splendour  shall  await  on  thee  ;  the  trea- 
sures of  accumulating  years  be  laid  at 
thy  feet — and  I  your  slave,  for  ever  and 
for  ever." 

Scorn,  the  silent,  indignant  scorn, 
which  accompanied  this  speech,  marked 
more  strongly  than  words  the  effect  this 
farrago  had  on  the  feelings  of  Eleanor. 
With  the  impressive  look  of  insulted  vir- 
tue, and  a  degree  of  spirit  uncommon 
for  her  years,  and  natural  disposition, 
she  now  cast  her  eyes  around,  and  sur-» 
veyed,  with  apparent  calmness,  the  daring 
crew  of  these  midnight  orgies,     Maz- 

zuoli 
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zuoli  entreated  her  to  be  seated — Eleanor 
instantly  accepted  the  offer :  the  ease  of 
her  manners  astonished   every  one  ;    it 
was  the  summit  of  wisdom^  not  perfected 
by  experience  of  the  worlds,  but  innate, 
added   to    the    effect    of    an    excellent" 
education,  and  moral  precepts,  early  in- 
culcated in   her  mind  by  the  religious 
example  of  the  confessor  of  Santa  Maria. 
She  therefore  began  to  reflect,  that  to 
evince  the  least  fear  would  be  prejudicial 
in  her  present  critical  situation,,  an  un- 
daunted behaviour  being  alone  likely  ta« 
intimidate  such  unprincipled  characters, - 
With  concealed  terror,  Eleanor  now  then 
beheld  the  servant,  whose  life  had  been  asji 
yet  spared  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin^, 
taken  away  by  the  robbers;  and  shortly- 
after,  from  the  clanking  of  chains,  heard- 
beneath  where  she  was  seated,  concluded' 
lasting  imprisonment  would  be  his  miserr 
able  fate.     As  to  the  preservation  of  her 
own  existence,  shegave  it  not  a  thought ;  it 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  of  value;  and 
G  5  from 
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from  the  contemptuous  manner  shewn  . 
by  her  to  the  proposal  of  the  chief  of  the 
banditti,  she  expected  every  moment  to 
be  her  last ;  and  self-sustained  by  ho- 
nour, thus  hei*bically  prepared  for  it. — 
Such  an  act  of  barbarity  was  far,  how- 
ever, from  being  the  intention  of  Maz- 
zuoli;  he  had  a  more  pleasing,  yet  more 
destructive  design  in  view;  but  now,  on 
observing  his  beauteous  prize  nearly  ex- 
hausted from  fatigue,  and  the  inward 
sufferings  of  a  perturbed  imagination, 
thought  it  prudent  to  forbear  enforcing 
his  villainous  purpose,  until  she  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  terror  such 
a  situation  must  have  effected. 

Refreshments  of  the  most  delicious 
wines  and  fruits  were  now  placed  be- 
fore her;  but  in  vain  was  every  entreaty 
of  Mazzuoli  to  induce  her  to  accept  of 
them  ;  he  then  requested  to  know  if  she 
would  retire  to  rest  ? — "  Rest !"  now  for 
the  first  time  replied  Eleanor,  looking 
piteously  at  him,  and  with  a  degree  of 

astonishment 
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astonishment  at  such  a  question ;  *'  Alas  ! 
/shall  never  rest  more."  His  counten- 
ance softened  during  these  expressions  of 
sorrow ;  the  very  tone  of  her  voice  in- 
terested him  ;  and  to  do  justice  to  his 
feelings,  he  might  have  said  to  her,  in 
these  words  of  a  celebrated  poet— 


"  In  emulation  of  that  cjying  breath, 
{linnets  wQuifi  strain,  ^ndsing  themselves  to  de^Ui^ 
Qace  more  <jO  he^  that  melting  echo  move, 
Narcissws-Ul^ei  whp  would  not  die  in  love?" 


He  gasjed  on  her  with  transport,  and  then 
in  a,  faltering  voice  assured  her,  that 
he  and  his  companions  would  instantly 
withdraw;  and  continued — ''  1  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  to  you,  fair  maid, 
that  your  slumbers  shall  not  be  disturbed. 
This  ^rm  has  not  yet,  nor  shall  be  ever 
raised  in  enmity  towards  an  unprotected- 
wonun;  therefore  you  will  remain  se^ 
cure  from  harm,  for  it  is  my  power  alone 
that  moves  the  rest  to  action  ;'*  theri 
G  Q  stamping 
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Stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground,  they 
immediately  disappeared,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mazzuoli,  who  said  — "  / 
only  wait  till  the  arrival  of  an  attendant 
for  you  :  be  not  alarmed/'  he  continued, 
"  it  is  one  of  your  own  sex,  who,  for 
many  years,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,, 
has  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  her 
situation,  having  followed  all  the  various 
fortunes  allotted  to  us  without  a  murmur." 
Eleanor,  however,  doubting  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  answered  quickly,  "  I 
want  no  assistance — I  only  desire  that  1 
may  be  conveyed  to  madame  Rodolphus, 
and  that  your  late  expressions  of  a  wish 
to  protect  me  from  insult  may  likewise 
be  extended  to  my  friend — "  Mazzuoli 
now  interrupted  her,  by  saying  with  an 
indignant  smile—"  Friend  !  how  can  she 
be  a  friend,  that  never  yet  practised  it — 
does  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ?  Self-love,  and  that  only,  is  her 
attribute,  believe  me.  No,  no,'*  he  con- 
tinued,  ''  I  cannot  accord  to  your  re- 

quest ; 
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quest ;  for  the  occurrences  of  this  night 
have  been  the  result  of  plans  long  form- 
ed, which  future  events  will  sufficiently 
convince  you  of/*     He  then  again  took 
her  trembling  hand,  and  said—"  I  pray 
thee  be  content,  sweet  maid  ;  for  I  now^ 
tell  you,  that  ere  the  sun  sets  to-morrow, 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  her  ill-gotten  trea- 
sure, we  will  leave  these  dreary  caverns; 
and  should  the  wind  be  prosperous,  the 
swelling  sails  of  my  little  bark  shall,  be- 
fore five  days  are  over,  waft  us  far  on 
our  way  to  a  distant  clime,  where  Arca- 
dian groves  and  Elysium  sweets  for  ever 
reign  :  there,  supremely  blest,  we  will  to- 
gether rest,  and  love  our  life  away/' — 
Mazzuoli  waited  not  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect this  sentence   had   on   Eleanor;  he 
bowed   respectfully,    and   instantly   re- 
tired. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity : 

She  that  has  tliat  is  clad  in  complete  steel; 

And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen, 

Maj  trace  huge  ibrests  and  unl.arbour'd  heaths, 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy,  perilous  wild^j 

"Where,  throiigh  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity, 

Ko  savage,  fierce  banditti,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  : 

Yea,  there,  where  every  desolation  dwells. 

By  grots  and  caverns,  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades; 

She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty  j 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night,  . 

In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen. 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time. 

No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 

Ilath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Milton's  Comus. 

A  SINGLE  lamp,  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing, alone  made  darkness  visible;  EJea- 

jior 
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nor  surveyed  this  gloomy  abode  with 
that  kind  of  fixed  despair  which  hangs 
over  the  mind  of  a  criminal  on  the  night 
previous  to  his  execution — a  time  when 
every  sense  of  feeling  is  deadened  by  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  certain  and  ap- 
proaching death. 

On  the  departure  of  Mazzuoli^  every 
avenue  leading  from  this  room  was  well 
secured  i  and  the  doors,  consisting  of 
massy  iron,  he  himself  doubly  locked  and 
barred,  which  of  course  chased  away  all 
hope  to  Eleanor  of  ever  escaping  from 
his  tyranny.  With  this  conviction  of  her 
situation,  a  thought  rushed  on  the  mind 
of  Eleanor,  that  had  she  displayed  more 
courage  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
release  of  the  prisoner  of  the  castle  of 
Oldenzo,  all  her  present  misery  would 
have  been  avoided.  There  was  a  mystery 
in  the  unknown's  imprisonment  there, 
that  now  she  began  firmly  to  believe  in- 
volved in  it  the  interest  of  her  dearest 
affections,  Albert  de  Montauban,  and  the 

count 
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count  and  countess  Anselmo,  if,  as  sher 
mentally  prayed,  the  supposed  death  of 
the  latter  might  prove  erroneous. 

Having  been  some  time  occupied  with 
these  reflections,  she  suddenly  recollected 
herself,  and  kneeling  down,  with  great 
fervour  exclaimed  — "  There*s  not  an 
hour  to  be  lost — I  am  now  a  candidate 
for  eternity/^  Being  resolved  to  die, 
rather  than  endure  the  horrors  pointed 
out  to  her  by  the  robber  Mazzuoli,  and 
citing  the  following  sentence  of  the  Ro- 
man heroine,  Lucretia — "Never  shall  I 
jincl  any  tiling  worth  living  for  in  this 
world  under  the  loss  of  virtue!"  contri- 
buted greatly  to  animate,  by  example, 
the  determination  she  had  adopted. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning,  the  banditti 
reassembled  in  this  apartment,  being  ap- 
propriated for  their  banqueting-room. 
Among  the  rest  entered  Mazzuoli;  he 
approached  his  newly-gained  prize,  the 
thoughts  of  whom,  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  pleasures  he  should  enjoy  in  her 

society, 
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society^  had  entirely  banished  repose  from 
his  pillow ;  and  now  on  again  seeing 
Eleanor,  his  raptures  were  redoubled,  by 
perceiving  her  apparently  so  calm  and 
tranquil.  She  was  still  kneeling,  and  with 
folded  hands  imploring  the  divine  pro- 
tection: a  mind  so  wrought  up  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  her  in- 
tention was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  of  human  kind.  Mazzuoli  and 
his  companions,  on  observing  the  piety 
of  Eleanor  in  her  devotional  exercise, 
could  not  help  feeling  a  degree  of  awe 
and  reverence  towards  the  amiable  ob- 
ject so  beneficially  employed;  for  though 
these  men  were  by  nature  rough,  often 
deliberately  unjust  and  cruel,  yet  there 
were  moments  in  which  conscience  deep- 
ly upbraided  them  for  their  enormities, 
and  their  future  fate  appeared  before 
them  in  dreadful  array  and  misery. 

The  woman  whom  Mazzuoli  had  so 
favourably  mentioned  the  preceding 
evening,  now  entered  with  refreshments. 

for 
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for  the  banditti;  and  having  placed  tlienr 
on  the  table,  inquired  of  her  master 
whether  sh^  might  attend  on  the  lady  ; 
and  what  could  be  done  to  comfort  the 
young  signora^  as  she  appeared  very  un-^ 
happy  ?  Mazzuoli,  however,  dismissed 
her,  by  saying  he  himself  would  attend 
on  the  object  of  her  commiseration  ;  and 
then  jocosely  addressed  Eleanor,  by  say-^ 
ing — ''  Are  you  ready,  my  love?"— -► 
*'  Yes,"  she  replied,  starting  up  from 
ber  lowly  postui-e;  ''I  am  ready."  With- 
dignified  composure  she  then  drew  forth 
from  her  bosom  the  golden  heart,  the 
first  type  of  love  presented  to  her  by- 
Albert  de  Montauban,  in  the  early  days 
qS  their  mutual  friendship.  She  pressed 
it  to  her  lips  with  fervour— kissed  it — 
again  looked  at  it,  and  burst  into  tears. 

^'  The  gift  of  some  favoured  lover,  t 
suppose?*'  said  Mazzuoli,    in  an  angry 
tone  of  voice.     The  remembrance  that 
it  had  been   so  increased  her  affliction. 
He  again  continued  ironically,  but  with 

greater 
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greater  spleen,  "  What  does  it  contain — 
hearts  at  ease?" — ''No/'  replied  Elea- 
nor with  firmness,  whilst  taking  the  or- 
nament from  her  bosom,  and  presenting 
it  to  the  robber — *'  It  contains  only  mij 
passport  to  your  generosity."  Mazzuoli 
received  the  token  with  pleasure,  and 
hastily  opening  it,  said  with  a  significant 
^  smiJe,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  hollow  one— 
I  see  notiiing;  there,  there,  I  restore  it 
to  you." — "  Nothing  !  is  that  possible  ?" 
exclaimed  Eleanor  ;  ''  I  beseech  you  look 
again.*'  Mazzuoli  took  it  to  the  light, 
and  examined  more  closely — "Oh  yes/* 
said  he,  laughing,  '*  I  do  now  see  some- 
thing ;  a  small  pi^ce  of  paper  folded 
round  the  inside  of  this  precious  heart:'* 
and  continued,  "  the  name  of  the  happy 
man,  Til  answer  for  it;  ay,  ay,  this  is 
all  very  well  now,  but  when  you  are 
once  my  wife,  madam,  these  love  toys 
must  be  no  mor^ ;  marriage  dissolves  at 
once  such  ridiculous,  childish  remem- 
brances/'—."Never  ! "  exclaimed  Eleanor, 

with 
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v^ith  unusual  spirit  and  command  of 
voice ;  *'  the  writer  of  those  two  lines, 
in  all  probability,  saved  my  existence  at 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  own  ;  he 
lives,  therefore,  triumphantly  in  my  heart 
for  ever;  and  my  constant  prayer  is,  and 
shall  be,  that  I  may  yet  behold  him  be- 
fore I  die,  to  express  my  gratitude." 

It  was  now  Mazzuoli^s  turn  to  tremble; 
the  inscribed  characters  Eleanor  had  so 
pathetically  descanted  upon,  from  time, 
had  become  almost  illegible.  He  took 
down  the  lamp,  to  assist  him  in  perusing 
this  announced  important  paper;  his 
han3  shook  so,  it  was  with  difficulty  ke 
could  prevent  the  light  from  falling  ;^ 
every  nerve  appeared  unstrung  and  use- 
less, and  his  countenance  betrayed  most 
visibly  the  emotions  of  shame  and  re- 
morse. The  present  scene  would  have 
been  a  subject  not  unworthy  the  pencil 
of  an  Angelo,  or  a  Corregio,  as  an  em- 
blematic design  of  the  region  of  vice 
and  misery.      The  various  attitudes  and 
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iiiquiring  looks  of  the  banditti,  as  they 
surveyed  their  chief,  statue-like,  fixed  in 
attention,  still  perusing  the  contents  of 
this  paper,  which,  trifling  as  it  appeared 
to  them,  a  moment,  they  thought,  would 
have  satisfied  their  curiosity.  At  length, 
from  his  silence,  which  was  not  unbroken 
even  by  a  murmur,  the.  surprise  of  the 
fobbers  was  now  not  totally  un mingled 
with  a  sort  of  dread  as  to  its  result — the 
future  consequences  which  might  result 
from  it.  But  these  were  only  the  bold 
and  masterly  outlines.;  the  chef  d'oeuvre 
of  the  piece  was  the  commanding  figure 
of  Eleanor,  in  the  midst  of  this  motley 
group,  erect,  in  youthful  beauty,  sur- 
veying, with  magnanimous  concern,  the 
effect  her  words  had  produced  on  the 
feelings  of  Mazzuoli.  Her  arms  were 
folded  in  a  veil,  which  fell  in  graceful 
drapery  to  her  feet ;  her  fine  dark  hair 
flowed  negligently  over  her  shoulders, 
and  parting  on  her  forehead,  discovered, 
likewise,  in  features,  with  full  perfection, 

the 
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the  form  and  countenance  of  a  Madona. 
Yet  to  them  she  now  appeared  as  an 
avenging  angel,  a  visitation  for  their 
moral  turpitude,  and  long  continued 
enormities. 

Mazzuoli  at  length  broke  silence,  and 
uttering  a  deep  sigh,  addressed  his  com- 
rades to  the  following  effect: — "Com- 
panions, I  think  I  may  say  friends,  as  this 
is  probably  the  last  time  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you,  I  request  your 
serious  attention  to  what  I  propose  to 
relate— the  motives  for  my  withdrawing 
myself  from  this  association.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  premise  to  you,  that 
the  determination  I  have  adopted  has  not 
arisen  entirely  from  this  recent  commu- 
nication, (pointing  to  the  paper  he  held 
in  his  hand,)  although  it  certainly  does 
greatly  influence  that  intention;  it  has 
been  a  cherished  thought  of  mine,  after 
long  and  mature  deliberation,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  attempt.  Adversity, 
I  may  say,"  continued  Mazzuoli,  *'  im- 
perious 
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pcrlous  necessity,    which  is  by  law  es- 
tablished  as    right,  .compelled    me    to 
•embrace  a  mode  of  living,    that,   under 
more  fortunate  circumstances,  would  have 
had  my  abhorrence.      Guilty  though  I 
have  been,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to 
be  just.      With  my  history  you  are  as 
yet  unacquainted;  now  learn,  then,  that 
my  real  name  is  GIdenzo — Mazzuoli  a 
fictitious  one,  from  the  fear  of  exposure. 
My   revered    and    lamented    father   was 
rightful   heir  to   the  castle   of  Oldenzo 
and  its  domains:   in  early  youth  he  lost 
his  parents,  was  then  bequeathed  to  the 
fostering  care  of  an  uncle,  who, likewise 
dying  some  years  previous  to  the  expira- 
tion of  his  minority,   from  being  distant- 
ly related  to  the  family,  he  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship   of   the  present 
signior   Rodolphus's    father,    who,    with 
cor.summate   art,    and  detestable  fraud, 
altered  the   will,    and   destroyed   every 
document  relative  to  the  estate.     To  ex- 
patiate on  the  various  devices  this  cruel 
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guardian  bad  recourse  to,  to  disinherit  the 
rightful  heir  of  Oldenzo,"  he  continued, 
'*  would  be  unavailing  and  unnecessary  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  honoured  pa- 
rent, from  the  injurious  treatment  he 
received  from  the  elder  Rodolphus,  be- 
came a  mendicant  wanderer  through  the 
world:  at  length,  fate  united  him  in 
marriage  with  a  lady  who  would  have 
possessed  considerable  property ;  but  the 
ill  star  that  governed  at  his  birth  still 
continued  its  destructive  influence,  for 
she  died  three  months  previous  to  the 
right  of  inheritance,  and  /  was  left  an 
additional  burthen  on  my  father,  to  im- 
poverish and  increase  his  misery.  To 
enumerate  the  accumulated  hardships 
which  for  seventeen  years  he  underwent 
for  our  mutual  support,  would  deeply 
afflict  me,  and  exhaust  your  attention ; 
I  shall  therefore  only  say,''  exclaimed 
Oldenzo,  (whom  we  shall  henceforward 
style  by  that  appellation,)  *'  that  through 
poverty's  fell  grasp,  the  hope  of  afford - 
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ing  aid  to  an  expiring  parent — dying 
absolutely  for  want  of  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  to  that  deplorable 
state  reduced  through  the  calamity  of  a 
tedious  illness,  which  rendered  abortive 
every  endeavour  to  procure  a  subsis- 
tence :  in  a  moment  of  grief,  madness^ 
and  despair,  I  sought  this  cave,  well 
knowing  for  what  purpose  it  was  ap- 
propriated, and  throwing  myself  at  the 
feet  of  your  former  captain,  Cauvigni,  I 
related,  in  an  incoherent  manner,  my 
piteous  story ;  I  clung  to  him,  like  a 
drowning  wretch,  to  save  me  from  de- 
struction ;  nor  would  I  leave  Cauvigni 
till  he  promised  to  return  with  me  to 
my  suffering  father,  and  to  tender  the 
support  his  situation  demanded.** 

Oldenzo  evinced  considerable  emotion 
and  distress  of  mind,  as  he  now  further 
proceeded  with  his  relation.  ''  The  des- 
perate means  1  had  adopted  to  save  my 
father  was  surely  blamable  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven ;    for  such  another  night  of 
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convulsive  horrors,  ^s  that  of  which  I 
speak,*'  he  continued,  *^  was  never  heard 
of  in  the  memory  of  man ;  it  appeared 
the  commencement  of  a  second  chaos — 
earth  returnins:  to  its  orio^inal  nothinsf- 
ness;  the  thunder  rolled  in  the  moun- 
tains with  tremendous  fury;  and  the 
vivid  lightning  twice  felled  me  to^  the 
ground,  as  I  proceeded  with  Cauvigni 
to  our  dwelling,  a  wretched  hovel,  in 
which  we  had  abided  for  five  days,  from 
the  inability  of  my  father  continuing  his 
journey  to  the  castle  of  Oldenzo,  which 
was  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  charity 
from  the  present  usurper  to  his  rightful 
domains,  signior  Rodolphus.  Previous 
to"  our  entering  this  abode  of  misery, 
Cauvigni  suddenly  stopped,  drew  forth 
his  sword,  and  exclaimed,  '  Regardless 
of  personal  safety,  humanity  has  led  me 
thus  far  to  succour  supposed  distress: 
first  thoughts  are  in  general  productive 
of  such  beneficence,  but  now  cool  reason 
forbids  me  to  enter  here  alone,  and  un- 
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guarded  as  I  am,  until  I  receive  a  more 
substantial  proof  of  the  reality  of  your 
assertion  ;  tell,  therefore,  the  object  for 
^vhpm  you  plead,  tha*  he  must  attend  on 
nic,  not  I  on  him — captain  Cauvigni  is 
no  hireliiig.* 

"  1  lost  not  a  moment,"  continued  01- 
denzo,  "  to  affirm  to  him  the  truth  of  rny 
statement;  with  joy  unutterable,  I  flew 
to  the  "hovel  to  announce  to  my  famished 
parent  that  relief  was  at  hand — a  bene- 
factor found  to  assuage  our  sorrows.  Oh 
(lod  !"  he  now  ejaculated  with  agony, 
"  the  succeeding  moment  it  fled  forever 
from  me,  for  on  the  cold  and  ruo:2:cd 
earth  lay  my  poor  father,  a  pale  and 
senseless  "corpse.  My  cry  of  grief 
brought  Cauvigni  to  my  assistance  ;  he 
found  me  in  a  state  of  madness,  support- 
ing in  my  arms  the  body  of  my  parent, 
and  with  delirious  eagerness,  beggin^^ 
entreating  him  to  partake  of  the  succour 
I  had  procured.  Touched  with  pity  at 
the  sight,  Cauvigni  endeavoured  to  re- 
H  2  call 
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call  my  wandering  imagination,  and  to 
calm  my  agonizing  mind,  by  assuring  me 
of  his  future  protection.  ^Thankless, 
inconsiderate  boy  !'  he  continued,  *  to 
mourn  at  such  an  act  of  Providence, 
when  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that 
the  troubles  of  your  father  are  over;  in 
such  a  world  as  this,  it  is  the  living  that 
are  to  be  pitied — not  the  dead,  for  they 
are  at  rest  for  ever  !' 

'^  All  his  remonstrances,  however,*' 
said  Oldenzo,  "failed  to  relieve  the  sin- 
gular wretchedness  of  my  situation,  nor 
could  I  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  spot. 
*  No,*  said  I,  'I  will  not  go;  I  will  now  en- 
tomb myself  with  this  suffering  saint, 
where,  though  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
burial,  the  portal  of  Heaven  is  already 
opened  wide  to  receive  us.' 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy,  had  I  then  ef- 
fected that  noble  resolution  !'*  exclaimed 
Oldenzo,  looking  with  an  affectionate 
anxiety  at  Eleanor,  on  whose  counten- 
ance the   traces  of  tears  were  visibly  to 
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be  distinguished.  Strikingly  was  this 
expression  of  the  lovely  girl  contrasted 
with  those  now  discernible  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  wretched  group  of  beings 
who  were  seated  round  the  table  before 
the  yet  untouched  repast ;  their  various 
attitudes  and  features  displayed  at  once 
disappointment,  amounting  almost  to 
revenge^  for  being  linked,  as  they  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  '  to  such  a  pusilla- 
nimous, grovelling  coward  of  a  captain.' 

*'  Yes,"  repeated  Oldenzo,  with  bold- 
ness, observing  the  unpleasant  reception 
his  discourse  met  with  from  his  com- 
panions— ''I  say  again,  that  thrice  blessed 
should  I  have  been,  had  I  then  expired 
at  the  feet  of  my  honoured  parent.  What 
a  world  of  guilt,  since  committed,  and 
misery  endured,  should  I  have  escaped, 
by  such  an  act  of  fortitude  !" 

"Time  flies  !'*  now  ejaculated  one  of 

the  banditti  in  great  displeasure.  **  Come, 

come,  captain,  no  more  sentiment,  it  is 

idle  talk  to  such  fellows  as  us ;  be  brief 
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with  the  remainder  of  your  hlsfory,  or 
we  must  leave  you." — "  Yes/'  said  ano- 
ther, "  or  we  shall  be  off,  for  there  is 
stirrijig  work  abroad ;  and  if  we  do  not 
make  haste,  we  shall  lose  our  share  of 
the  expected  booty.*' 

Eleanor  shuddered  for  the  iinknowr^ 
victims  of  their  planned  atrocity  ;  but 
well  knowing  any  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunates  would  be  unavailing, 
«he  remained  silent.  Oldenzo  went  on, 
and  replying  to  their  wishes,  said — "  I 
will  be  brief  then,  for  what  1  have  hither- 
to related  has  been  only  a  preface  to  my 
succeeding  adventures,  in  which  ihe  fu- 
ture welfare  of  this  lady  (pointing  to 
Eleanor,)  is  deeply  concerned,  and  for 
the  sake  of  whom  I  am  now  so  interest- 
ed. With  grief  I  confess^  that  from  the 
lamented  period  of  my  father's  deaths, 
departed  all  those  seeds  of  goodness  he 
had  so  unremittingly  endeavoured  to 
implant  in  my  youthful  breast  ;  the  only 
excuse  for  such  a  dereliction  of  my  duty 
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was  poverty,  severe  distress,  without  a 
friend,  or  the  means  of  procuring  even 
common  sustenance.  To  the  bounty  of 
Cauvigni  I  therefore  owed  my  existence; 
he  supplied  me  with  food  and  raiment; 
through  his  application  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Margaret's,  the  remains  of  my  re- 
vered parent  were  decently  buried  in 
that  sanctuary.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  awful  ceremony,  I  returned  to  Cau- 
vigni ;  he  received  me  with  pleasure : 
the  riotous  life,  however,  led  by  him 
and  his  comrades,  did  not  then  accord 
with  the  melancholy  which  possessed  my 
soul ;  I  therefore  mentioned  to  him  the 
wish  I  entertarned  of  applying  to  my 
proud  relative,  the  present  signior  Ro- 
dolphus.  He  acceded  to  it,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  '  Should  you  not  meet 
with  the  flattering  reception  you  per- 
haps expect,  again  seek  this  asylum  ;  it 
certainly  is  an  improper' seminary  for 
youth,  therefore  I  first  advise  you  to 
suffer  no  occasion  to  slip  of  endeavour- 
11  4  ing 
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iDg  to  procure  an  honourable  employ- 
ment :  should  that  pursuit,  however,  be 
unsuccessful,  and  you  find  friends  de- 
ceitful, treacherous,  and  inconstant, 
then,  I  say,  return  here,  as  a  derrder  re- 
sort,  when  all  else  has  failed.*  Struck 
with  the  generosity  of  Cauvigni,  both 
for  his  former  kindness,  and  the  present 
renewed  proofs  of  that  disposition  of 
mind,  with  considerable  emotion,  there- 
fore, I  expressed  my  gratitude,  solemnly 
promising  to  adhere  to  secresy  respecting 
the  situation  of  Cauvigni,  bade  adieu  to 
my  benefactor,  and  commenced  my  pe- 
destrian journey  towards  the  castle  of  01- 
denzo. 

"On  my  arrival  there,"  he  continued, 
*'  I  made  application  to  signior  Rodol- 
phus;  I  related  an  unvarnished  history 
of  my  sufferings,  and  implored  relief — 
was  it  obtained  ?  No,  he  designated  me 
as  an  impostor,  a  vagrant ;  and  com- 
manded his  servants  never  again  to  suffer 
me  to  enter  his   presence.      From  the 
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generosity  of  Caiivigni,  who  had  sup- 
plied me  with  money  sufficient  for  the 
undertakings  I  repaired  to  Venice^  and 
sought  out  several  relations  of  my  de- 
ceased mother,  who  were  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances; they  received  me  with  more 
cordiality  than  Rodolphus,  but  on  hear- 
ing of  my  indigent  state,  were  invariably 
cool,  and  appeared  to  shun  my  society. 
1  theji  endeavoured,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Cauvigni,  to  procure  an  ho- 
nourable subsistence;  but  through  want 
of  friends,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
myself  with  credit,  that  effort,  like  the  rest, 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  In  an  agony 
of  despair,  therefore,  being  an  outcast 
from  the  world,  bereft  even  of  the  sha- 
dow of  hope,  I  returned  to  this  subter- 
raneous cavern,  sold  myself  to  guilt,  and 
consequently  everlasting  misery."  Here 
the  emotions  of  Oldenzo,  at  such  a  con- 
fession, precluded  for  several  minutes 
the  possibility  of  his  continuing  the  nar- 
rative. 

H  5  On 
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On  resuming  \t,  he  said,  "  But  who 
can  tell  the  pangs  I  suffered — the  horrors 
of  remorse,  on  a  first  acquaintance  with 
sin,  which,  although  at  such  a  distance 
pf  time,  now  curdles  my  blood  with  hor- 
ror !  It  was  on  a  stormy  night,  about 
the  end  of  November,  some  twenty  years 
since,  that  I  sallied  forth  with  Cauvigni, 
and  several  of  our  absent  comrades,  in 
search  of  prey.  Having  been  out  seve- 
ral hours  without  success,  we  halted  at 
a  small  inn,  (to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  on  such  occasions,)  in  arr 
unfrequented  part  of  the  Apennines,  to 
take  refreshment.  He  informed  us  there 
were  travellers  in  his  house,  aj)parenlly 
of  distinguished  rank  and  fortune,  con^ 
sistin^of  two  gentlemen  in  disguise  as 
postniions,  a  female  servant,  and  an 
infant. 

*'  My  feelings,"  continued  Oldenzo, 
with  extreme  agitation,  ^'  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  expatiate  on  the  dreadful 
scene  which  followed  that  intelligence; 
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suffice  to  say,  that  the  unfortunates  fell 

victims  to  our  barbarity **     Here  he 

was  again  interrupted  by  a  piercing 
scream  from  poor  Eleanor,  who  no  lon- 
ger able  to  support  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  grief,  and  horror,  at 
the  various  transactions  related  by  the 
robber,  had  fallen  senseless  on  the 
ground.  The  banditti  now  withdrew, 
mutt_ering  execrations  against  their  cap- 
tain for  having  confessed  this  act  of 
murder,  which  they  thought  must  in* 
evitably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  them 
all.  To  prevent  which,  however,  they 
determined  to  leave  a  guard  at  every 
avenue  of  the  cavern,  to  assassinate  01- 
denzo  and  Eleanor,  if  they  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  this  sanguinary 
recess. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Trifles  light  as  air^ 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong. 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

SbAK£SP£AH£.^ 

^o  sooner  had  the  banditti  retired,  and 
Eleanor  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
shock  her  feelings  had  sustained,  than 
their  chief  threw  himself  with  incon- 
ceivable agony  at  her  feet,  and  implored 
for  pardon — "  For  know,  it  was  I,'*  he 
exclaimed,  "  who  saved  your  life,  at  the 
hazard  of  my  own  !  I  drew  my  hitherto 
unsheathed  dagger,  (for  my  hands  were 
not  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  un- 
fortunates,) and  swore  that  I  would  stab 
the  first  man  who  offered  to  rob  me  of 
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my  prize.  They  did  not  molest  you, 
and  in  the  general  confusion  and  distress, 
I  escaped  from  the  scene  of  horror,  and 
remounting  my  horse,  conducted  you 
here  in  safety.  In  a  few  hours  I  was  re- 
joined by  Cauvigni  and  his  followers. — 
Disappointment  appeared  on  all  their 
countenances,  the  booty  not  having  been 
of  that  consequence  they  expected;  it 
consisted  only  of  two  trunks^  one  of  ap- 
parel, the  other  filled  with  deeds,  letters, 
and  a  small  bag,  containing  some  few 
pieces  of  gold  coin.  They  opprobriously 
jeered  me  for  my  simplicity  of  entailing 
on  them  a  living  witness  of  their  late 
transaction.  I  was  not  myself  insensible 
to  the  danger  that  might  result  from  it; 
but  the  most  forcible  appeal  to  my  feel- 
ings was  the  inhumanity  of  depriving 
you,  perhaps,  of  the  fostering  bosom  o£ 
a  mother.'* 

"  Have  I  a  mother?"  now  for  the  first 
time  ejaculated  the  afflicted  Eleanor. — 
"  Be   not   impatient/'     said    Oldenzo; 
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'*' suffer  me  to  proceed  with  the  narrative;^ 
and  }  will  unfold  all  I  know.  Listen  at- 
tentively/* he  continued,  *'  for  I  can 
read  in  your  future  destiny  that  a  long 
life  of  honour  and  happiness  awaits  you. 
Such  reflectioiTS  as  those  1  have  men- 
tioned actuated  me  then  to  write  the 
sentence  you  have  so  fortunately,  for 
your  own  sake,  preserved,  to  which  yoir 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  your 
history ."^  OJdenzo  then  went  on  to  say, 
that  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Eleanor 
whilst  she  remained  in  the  robbers*  cave,, 
and  perceiving  her  health  decline  for 
want  of  aii^and  her  accustomed  nourish- 
ment, he  therefore  made  an  application  tO' 
a  female  cottager,  who  resided  in  a  very 
recluse  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  which 
he  fixed  on  for  the  purpose  of  eluding 
suspicion  or  inquiry  ;  and  to  this  wo- 
man be  confided  the  infant  Eleanor,  wn- 
til  an  opportunity  might  occur  of  her 
being  restored  to  her  parents,  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  wretched 
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crew  to  \vhich  he  belonged.  Oldcnzo, 
however,  being  entirely  indebted  at  that 
period  for  his  subsistence  to  the  genero- 
sity of  Cauvigni,  (since  dcad^)  afrer  a 
few  weeks,  found  his  means  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  great  demands  exacted  by 
the  peasant  for  the  support  of  her  little 
charge. 

*'  It  may  now   be    proper   to   inform 
you/*    he  continued^    '*  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  your  family,  from   which  was 
rendered  hopeless  every  attempt  I  might 
have  been  induced  to  make  for  restoring 
you  to  them.    Cauvigni  employed  me  to 
inspect  that  trunk  which    contained  the 
papers;  some  title-deeds  to  an  estate  in 
Provence,  and  a  packet  of  letters,  chiefly 
on  business,  were  its  principal  contents; 
amongst  them,  however,  was  one  com- 
munication  which  arrested  my  attention, 
from  being  directed  to  a  signior  Di  Vinci, 
of  whose  name  and  person  I  had  some 
slight  recollection  when  at  Venice.     As 
the  letter  hiid   been  opened,    I  felt  no 
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repugnance  in  examining  its  conlenfs, 
which  were  to  this  effect :  '  That  the 
writer  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Italy 
with  great  precipitation,  in  consequence 
of  having  sent  a  challenge  to  the  doge 
of  Venice,  who,  he  supposed,  entertained 
a  criminal  affection  for  his  wife  :'  it  then 
commented  in  the  severest  terms  on  the 
dreadful  passion  of  jealousy,  which  had 
alternately  exposed  him  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  despair  and  madness;  it  had  for 
ever  ruined  his  prospects  in  life,  and 
forced  him  to  become  an  alien  from  hia 
countrv  and  his  most  valued  associates. 

*'  In  another  part  of  the  letter,"  con- 
tinued Oldenzo,  *'  he  admits  that  his  sus- 
picions were  groundless;  '  that  his  lovely 
Juliana  was  as  innocent  as  she  was  beau- 
teous;' and  that  on  being  apprized  of 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  alienation  from 
his  home  and  children,  she  had  entrusted 
the  latter,  three  in  number,  to  the  care 
of  a  relation;  and  alone,  unattended 
even    by   a   single    domestic,     she  had 
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flown  to  him  on  the  wings  of  love, 
(being  partly  informed  of  the  situation 
of  her  husband's  retreat,)  to  prove  her 
fidelity/' 

With  a  faint  smile  of  pleasure,  Eleanor 
now  listened  to  Oldenzo's  narrative  ;  it 
did  indeed,  she  thought,  announce  a 
hope  of  her  future  happiness  ;  a  period 
when  she  might,  perhaps,  be  recognized 
by  her  family,  and  be  permitted  to  love 
Montauban,  the  object  of  her  nightly 
dreams  and  daily  meditations,  without 
fear,  anguish,  or  alloy. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Oldenzo,  ^'  exactly 
know  where  to  find  the  letter  at  present, 
to  assist  my  memory ;  but  I  can  so  far 
remember,  that  it  contained,  after  those 
expressions  I  have  repeated,  an  urgent 
request  to  this  friend,  as  he  purposed 
visiting  the  French  dominions,  to  bring 
with  him  his  youngest  daughter.  I  have 
no  doubt,*'  he  continued,  *'  that  you, 
madam,  are  that  daughter;  and  that  it 
was  the  iJl-fated  Di  Vinci  who  had  you 

in 
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in  charge  on  the  melancholy  evening  I 
have  described;  for  your  father,  in  m.en- 
tioning  you  as  the  youngest  of  his  chil- 
dren, preceded  it  by  the  Christian  ap- 
pellation of  Eleanor.'* 

'^  Oh  Heavens  !'*  she  nov/  interrupted 
with  agonizing  eagerness,  "  and  was  it 
you  that  murdered  this  benevolent  friend 
of  whom  you  speak  ?" — Oldenzo,  with 
extreme  displeasure  at  the  question^ 
answered — ''From  the  candour  and  free- 
dom with  which  I  have  related  to  you  the 
history  of  my  early  life,  I  could  not  sup- 
pose that  you  woukl  have  now  to  learn;, 
that  assassination  is  nor,  nor  ever  was, 
(abandoned  as  I  have  been,)  amongst 
the  catalo.^ue  of  mv  crimes." 

"  Pray  forgive  me,"  she  replied;  *'myi 
agitation  of  mind  is  so  great,  I  know  hot 
what  I  utter."  Tears  comins:  to  her  re- 
lief,  Eleanor,  although  interrupted  by 
sobs,  cried  out,  **  Think  you — oh,  think 
you  my  father — my  mother,  yet  lives 
to  receive  a  daughter's  blessing?" — ''Of 

that 
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that  I  am  lincertain/"  said  01clciU';o;  ''I 
can  only  inform  you  the  most  likely  me- 
thod to^' obtain  that  inteiiigencc ;  but 
first  to  return  to  the  commnnication  per- 
used—  it  finished  in  the  usual  style  of 
such  correspondence,  and  was  signed 
'  Romano.'  From  the  above  statement 
ofthe  unfortunate  situation  of  the  inditer, 
litile  hope  remained/'  he  continued,  *'  of 
perJorming  the  just  wish  I  had  entertain- 
ed, signora,  of  restoring  you  to  your 
family,  there  being  no  ch;e  to  guide  me 
to  their  residence  ;  nor  had  there  been, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  least  inquiry  re- 
specting the  distressijig  event  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Apennines.  So  situated 
in  respect  to  my  little  charge,  and  ru- 
minating on  the  slender  means  I  possess- 
ed for  supporting  it  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner, without  incurring  the  danger  of 
impeaching  my  associates,  1  was  one 
evening,  about  ,this  time,  whilst  thus  re- 
flecting, surprised  by  an  unexpected  re- 
turn 
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turn  of  Cauvigni  from  an  excurslort 
which  I  thought  would  have  occupied 
him  for  some  days. 

'  Where  is  the  bantling?'  he  inquired 
with  eagerness;  and  on  my  answering,  at 
the  peasant's  cottage,  replied  — '  Be 
quick,  bring  her  from  thence  immedi- 
ately, for  I  can  dispose  of  her,  perhaps, 
before  the  dawn  of  morning ;  there  is  an 
equipage  now  waiting  at  an  inn,  about 
two  leagues  distant — the  gentleman,  I 
understand,  is  alone,  and  travelling  post 
into  Savoy  :  to  him  then  we  will  consign 
the  infant,  and  as  I  purpose  our  being 
masked,  we  shall  ever  escape  detection/ 
I  eagerly  caught  at  this  proposal ;  Cau- 
vigni supplied  me  with  money  to  satisfy 
every  demand,  and  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition, lent  me  his  horse.  Most  not 
a  moment  in  setting  off  for  the  cottage  ; 
and  a  considerable  time  before  I  was 
looked  for  by  my  comrades,  I  had  re-  ^ 
turned^  and  in  my  arms  bore  my  little    \ 

Eleanor^ 
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Eleanor,  which,  fair  lady,  then/'  he 
continued,  "  I  used  sportively  to  term 
you." 

As  the  remaining  part  of  the  narrative 
has  been  already  related  by  the  count 
Anselmo,  and  which  Eleanor,  now  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  with  joy  un- 
utterable, confessed,  we  shall  decline 
giving  it  an  insertion.  It  was  with  min- 
glecL pleasure  and  surprise  that  Olden zo 
lieard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  noble 
patronage  they  had  accidentally  pro- 
cured for  her;  and  exclaimed,  "How 
wonderful  and  inscrutable  are  the  ways 
of  Providence  ! — to  think  that  I  should 
be  destined,  by  a  similarity  of  afflicting 
circumstances,  to  be  the  preserver  of  a 
female,  whom  twenty  years  since  I  res- 
cued from  a  similar  impending  destruc- 
tion! Yet,"  said  he,  mournfully,  "from 
my  former  romantic  expressions  of  re- 
gard, I  fear  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
my  proffered   wish  to   be  your  friend, 

and 
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a>nd  condiTCtor  from  this  wretched  dwel- 
ling." 

''  I  fear  nothing/*  replied  Eleanor, 
*'  but  for  your  safety  ;  the  disclosure  you 
made  to  the  banditti  o^  your  history,  and 
the  intention  announced  of  departing, 
and  quitting  for  ever  so  ignominious  a 
iife,  has  irritated  them  to  madness — [ 
read  in  their  countenances  determined 
revenge;  and  therefore  entreat/*  she 
continued,  '' that  you  will  not  delay  an 
instant;  your  further  advice  I  shall  crave 
hereafter;  but  oh!  on  mv  knees,  I 
supplicate  you  to  restore  to  fi'eedom 
madame  Rodolphus  and  her  attendant ; 
permit  them  to  be  companions  of  oiir 
flight.- 

'*  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,*'  said  01- 
dcnzo,  eagefly  interriiptiiTg  lier,  "  do 
not  importune  me  on  a  subject  to  which 
I  cannot  accede;  that  woman  (if  she  still 
lives)  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  ca- 
lamities that  I  have  related  to  you  :  it  v;as 

she 
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-she  who   excited    her  husband  to   treat 
both   myself  and  my  honoured    parent 
with  ignominy  and  contempt.     The  con- 
sfant  routine  of  iier  life  has  been  passed 
in  a  course  of  the  most   flagrant  guilt; 
sh€   is  an  adulteress — that  word,  there- 
fore, combines  every  thing,  for  it  nou- 
rishes every  enormity  of  which   human 
nature  can  be  capable.       Her  intrigues 
are- notorious;    and   to  those  who  have 
had  the  couratje  to  withstand  her  machi- 
nations, ficnd-iike,  she  has  never  rested 
a   moment,  until,   by  her  damned  arts, 
thev  are  hurled  headlons:  into'  the  vortex 
of  destruction.  Your  pardon,'*  continued 
the   irritated   Oldenzo,    *'  for  the  liberty 
of  speech  I    use,  when   I  say,  that    her 
very  name  has  to   me  the  power  of  a 
talisman,   to   excite  rage,   madness,   and 
revenge.     The   power  of  a  fine  woman 
on  our  sex  is  beyond  what  you  can  pos- 
sibly conceive;  and  though  knov/n,  and 
generally  lamented,  it  is  so  ordained  by 
the  immutable  hand  of  fate,  that  wc  shall 

either 
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either  rise  or  fall  by  that  decree.*'    Here 
the  eloquence  of  the  speaker  was  sus- 
pended, by  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the 
woman  who  acted  as  a  domestic  to   the 
banditti — ''Oh  signior/*   she  exclaimed, 
''we  are  all   in   an  uproar;  there's  Fe- 
lippo  and   Sorreno,  Claudian  and  Pyra- 
neus,   flying  in  all    directions  after  the 
fugitives;  they  have  run   away,  master, 
and  nobody  can  tell  whither — '*     It  be- 
came necessary  to   take  breath  ;  and  in 
that  momentary  pause  Oldenzo  calmly  in- 
quired, "  Who  had  escaped  ?" — "  Who?'* 
retorted  the  woman  ;  "  bless  me,   don't 
you  know,    master?     Why,  the  fat  lady 
and  her  thin  servant — he  got   in  at  the 
keyhole,  and  took  her  out   through  the 
door;  that  is,  she  before,  and  he  after — 
for  by  Saint  Jerome,  I  swear  they  could 
not  both  pass  at  the  same  time/* 

"  Heaven  be  praised!**  now  ejaculated 
Eleanor,    "  we  can   escape  in  safety.'* — 
*' What  do  you  mean?  this  is  an  intended 
insult!" — *' Do  not  think  so,**  she  re- 
plied 
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plied  to  that  angry  exclamation  of  01- 
denzo,  ^'  I  only  meant  as  I  spoke,  being 
assured,  that  from  the  confusion  which 
reigns,  it  is  the  favourable  moment  for 
our  departure;  the  confession  you  deio^n- 
fed  this  morning  to  relate  to  the  banditti 
has  caused  them  to  be  as  hostile  to  you 
as  they  were  heretofore  friendly.  I  heard 
one  of  the  robbers  whisper  to  another, 
and  say,  by  your  former  assumed  name 
of  Mazzuoli,  that  you  should  never  elude 
their  grasp  ;  they  continued  in  close  con- 
verse for  a  considerable  time,  but  I  could 
hear  no  more." 

Oldenzo  in  part  admitted  the  truth  of 
her  reasoning ;  yet  as  he  had  unhappily 
long  nourished  in  his  soul  this  period,  to 
satisfy  deep  resentment  for  the  wrongs 
he  had  sulTered,  and 'self- inflict  the  pu- 
nishment— that  it  should  be  thus,  almost 
at  the  instant  of  completion,  wrested 
from  his  power,  infuriated  him  to  mad- 
ness. This  was  not  the  time*  however, 
to  indulge  such  frantic  emotions:  life 
VOL.  Ill,  I  and 
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and  death  stood  in  array  before  him  ;  the 
former  to  be  secured  was  only  in  in- 
stantaneous flight — the  latter,  he  knew, 
i3iust  be  the  result  if  he  hesitated.  Signo- 
ra  Rodolphus  was  again  free,  and  armed 
with  vengeance.  *'  By  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  she  will  behold  with  malig- 
nant joy/*  he  inwardly  exclaimed,  "the 
rightful  heir  of  the  castle  of  Oldenzo  ex- 
piring on  a  scaffold."  With  this  sudden 
thought  he  now  addressed  Eleanor,  say- 
ing, '*  Angelic  form !  I  obey  thy  com- 
fnands ;  by  thee  directed,  I  am  secure 
from  harm;  lead  the  way — I  follow.*' — 
Oldenzo  took  from  his  pocket  his  intend- 
ed present  for  the  old  woman,  consisting 
of  a  well-filled  purse  of  money,  with 
which,  and  her  hoarded  treasure  for  long 
services,  he  advised  her  to  adopt  the 
same  course  as  himself — immediate  re- 
treat, and  alone,  to  escape  detection. — 
Oldenzo  then  turned  again  to  Eleanor, 
and  said — "  Wait  but  a  moment,  and  I 
jvill  be  with  you.*'     The  interval  of  his 

absence 
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absence  was  passed  in  demonstrations  of 
gratitude  by  Eleanor,  to  whom  the  ser- 
vant had  just  before  communicated  the 
intended  plot  of  the  banditti  to  assassi- 
nate them,  now,  she  hoped,  overthrown, 
by  the  escape  of  the  other  prisoners. 

A  slight  expression  of  alarm  was  utter- 
ed by  the  females  on  the  re-appearance 
of  Oldenzo;  he  had  habited  himself  in 
the  dress  of  a  vintager,  and  so  disguised 
his  face  with  the  marks  of  age,  that,  until 
he  spoke,  they  did  not  recognize  him. 
'^  Come,"  said  he  to  Eleanor,  ''  to  clear 
in  safety  this  hateful  dwelling,  you  must 
likewise  assum.e  a  different  character." 
The  old  woman  instantly  comprehending 
his  meaning,  took  off  her  own  straw  hat, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Eleanor, 
at  the  same  tim.e  saying-—''  It  would  be 
no  loss  to  her;  she  had  another.**  Her 
white  dress  was  concealed  by  a  long 
black  mantle,  and  the  delicate  sandals 
which  she  wore  being  exchanged  for 
peasant's  shoes,  Oldenzo  and  Eleanor 
I  S  began 
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began  their  hazardous  attempt  of  free- 
ing themselves  from  these  caves  of  vice 
and  horror. 


CHAP* 
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"  Far  o'er  the  rocky  hills  we  rang*; 
And  dangerous  Our  course;  but,  in  the  brave, 
True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch, 
Wide  gftpitig,  threateuH  death.    Tiie  craggy  steeps > 
Whir©  the  poor  dizzy  shcphtrd  crawls  with  care,. 
And  climbs  to  tvery  t\vi«',  gives  us  no  p«i!i ; 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  fiilcoa  bold 
To  pounce  his  prey  :  then  up  th'  opponent  hill,- 
By  the  swift  njotion  slung,  we  mount  aloft. 
So  ships,  in  winter  seas,  now  sliding,  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave;  then  lost  on  high, 
Kide  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm." 

They  passed  without  interruption  the 
secret  windings  of  this  subterraneous 
abode.  Oldenzo  having  now  closed  the 
door  which  led  into  the  recesses  of  the 
1 3  Apennines^ 
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Apennines,  he,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  residence  in  those  caverns,  fdt  the 
throb  of  virtue  beat  in  his  heart— an  in- 
definable  pleasure,  which  exhilarated  and 
exalted  the  mind  above  all  common  pur- 
suits, forming  it  to  undertake  the  mosi 
perilous  enterprises  v>^ith  noble  courage, 
and  self-denying  magnanimity:  his  timid 
companion  ejaculated  a  fervent  prayer 
for  their  mutual  safety,  Oldenzo  then 
respectfully  ofTered  his  arm  to  assist  Ele^* 
mor  on  her  y/uy  ;  §ng  accepted  it  with 
alacrity,  to  assure  him  of  the  confidence 
she  had  placed  in  his  honour.  Thus  dis* 
posed,  he  led  her  by  a  covert  path  to  a 
hovel  at  no  great  distance,  which  was 
appropriated  by  the  banditti  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  stable.  It  was  not  until  they 
arrived  at  this  place,  and  that  Oldenzo 
had  seated  his  fair  companion  on  one  of 
their  best  mules,  himself  mounting  ano- 
ther, that  he  questioned  her  respecting 
her  future  intentions,  and  whither  she 
was  desirous  of  being  conducted  }  at  the 

same 
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same  time,  intimating  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  as  cautiously  as  possible — ''  I 
have  pledged  my  word/'  he  continued^ 
"  to  do  that,  and  to  restore  you  in  safety 
to  your  friends,  however  hazardous  on 
my  part  the  attempt ;  for,"  said  Oldenza 
with  a  sigh,  *^my  life  is  in  your  keeping; 
remember  that !" 

"Oh  Heavens!"  replied  Eleanor  with 
€motion,  "  do  yoix  suppose  me  base 
enough  to  betray  you  ?  The  trust  you 
have  reposed  in  me  is  so  sacred,  that 
were  I  capable  of  such  injustice  as  to 
divulge  it,  may  every  evil  await  on  me ! 
let  not  my  days,  nor'  nights,  know  one 
interval  of  peace  !*'  This  firm  and  deci- 
sive reply  of  Eleanor,  to  remove  the  ap*- 
prehensions  of  her  conductor,  raised  her 
still  higher  in  Oldenzo's  estimation  ;  and 
hastily  interrupting  these  professions  of 
fidelity,  said,  "  I  am  satisfied — lead  on^ 
sweet  enchantress,  I  follow.'* 

"  To  Santa  Maria    then,"    ejaculated 

the  delighted  Eleanor;  ''that  is  my  home; 

I  4^  I  know 
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1  know  no  Other." — "  If  you  mean  the 
monastery  of  that  name,  it  is  many 
leagues  distant ;  so  far,  that  I  doubt 
your  strength  to  complete  the  journey/' 
—  **Do  not  fear  me,"  she  answered;  '*  I 
shall  accomplish  it  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility.** 

They  commenced  their  joyous  way  i 
it  was  a  grey  autumnal  morning,  at  the 
close  of  the  season;  the  wind  sighed 
among  the  beech  trees,  and  lowering 
clouds  obscured  ihe  mountain  tops  of 
this  adamantine  sphere.  The  track  of 
country  through  which  Oldenzo  and 
Eleanor  were  obliged  to  pass,  to  elude 
discovery,  was  intricate  and  dangerous; 
so  much  so,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
road,  which  lay  along  the  sides  of  these 
stupendous  cliffs,  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  Oldenzo  to 
lead  the  mules.  The  sides  of  the  rocks 
were  often  covered  by  trees  and  shrubs, 
so  thickly  interwoven,  that  the  declivity, 
which  was  of  amazing  depth,  was  hardly 

perceptible; 
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perceptible:  the  roaring  of  the  waters^ 
beneath,  as  they  rushed  with  tremendous 
violence  through  the  chasms  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  intervals,  the  faint 
sound  of  the  huntsman's  horn  arising 
from  the  vallies,  alone  warned  them  of 
their  danger. 

During  this  slow  procedure  of  the  tra- 
vellers, Oldenzo  had  an  opportunity  of 
recurring  to   his   former  discourse,  re- 
specting  the   most    proper  method    of 
Eleanor's  learning  the  fate  of  her  unfor- 
tunate family.     Having  often  heard   of 
the   benevolence   of    the   confessor    of 
Santa  Maria,  Oldenzo  had  no  objection 
to  his  being  informed  of  the  recent  dis- 
covery, and  that  to  him  an  application 
should  be  made,  as  to  the  most  efficient 
means  of  knowing  ( if  they  still  survived  ) 
the  residence  of  the  exiles.    Perceivin^j, 
however,  she  evinced  some  surprise   at 
this  proposition,  he  said,   "I  understand 
you,  gentle  maid ;  you  suppose  such   a 
declaration  will  be  injurious  to  my  in- 
I  5  terest; 
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terest;  to  avoid  that,  I  recommend  a 
trifling  deception  on  your  part,  by  say- 
ing, that  the  fortunate  discovery  was 
tendered  to  you  by  a  peasant  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  castle  of  Oldenzo ;"  then 
presenting  to  her  the  fated  letter  of  Ro- 
mano to  his  friend  at  Venice,  and  like- 
wise the  papers  relative  to  the  family 
estate  in  Lombardy,  continued — ''With 
the  possession  of  these,  your  cause  will 
be  an  indubitable  right;  and  that  every 
prosperity  may  await  on  you  and  yours, 
is  my  fervent  hope,  and  to  learn  that,  a 
principal  source  of  gratification  during 
the  remainder  of  my  life  !" 

On  Eleanor  expressing  solicitude  to 
know  in  what  manner  that  life,  which 
was  now  endeared  to  her  by  such  gener- 
ous feelings  and  accepted  services,  would 
T)e  passed  ?  Oldenzo  replied,  ''  From 
the  determination  I  have  so  long  adopted 
to  change  the  dissolute  society  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  associating  with,  I  have, 
from  time  to  time,  remitted  property  to 

the 
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the  superior  of  the  monastery  in  which 
repose  the  lamented  remains  of  my  ho- 
noured father,  and  to  that  religious 
sanctuary  I  shall  immediately  repair^  to 
pass  my  future  days." 

The  evening  being  now  far  advanced, 
and  the  pallid  countenance  of  Eleanor 
denoting  great  weariness,  Oldenzo  pro- 
posed to  seek  out  an  asylum  to  rest 
themselves  for  the  night ;  which  being 
gladly  assented  to  by  his  fa^r  charge, 
they  descended  into  a  pleasing,  romantic 
valley,  dotted  with  several  cottages,  sur- 
rounded with  clustering  vines,  olives,  and 
almond  trees.  One  dwelling,  in  parti- 
cular, attracted  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
vellers, from  its  peculiar  neatness  and 
cheerful  aspect ;  an  elderly  female  pea- 
sant was  seated  at  the  door,  spiiming, 
listening  with  great  attention,  whilst 
another,  of  younger  appearance,  was  re- 
lating some  account  which  frequently 
caused  exclamations  of  wonder,  and  ap- 
parently much  affected  her  companion, 
I  Q  Oldenzo, 
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Oldenzo,  perceiving  Eleanor  almost  ex* 
piring  with  fatigue,  did  riot  hesitate  to 
address  the  strangers,  to  implore  relief 
for  her  :  they  had  dismounted  from  their 
mules,  leaving  them  to  graze  in  an  ad- 
joining pasture,  whilst  they  bent  their 
course  to  this  habitation.  The  request 
of  Oldenzo  being  complied  with  by  the 
cottager,  they  were  invited  into  the  little 
abode;  and  some  refreshments  of  wine 
and  fruit  were  instantly  brought  by  the 
old  woman  for  their  acceptance,  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  Eleanor,  in  language 
appropriate  to  her  disguise,  thanked 
the  peasant  for  her  kindness;  and  then 
untying  the  large  straw  bonnet,  which 
had  completely  shaded  her  face,  she  sat 
down  at  the  table,  with  her  conductor,  to 
the  repast.  The  young  person  who  had 
been  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
peasant  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  retired 
into  an  inner  apartment,  now  returned, 
and  on  observing  Eleanor,  sJie  uttered 

a  scream 
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a  scream  of  joy,  crying  out — "  Holy 
Powers  !  if  here  isn't  my  lady  !" — *'  AI- 
driide  !"  exclaimed  the  trembling  Elea- 
nor— '^  this  is  a  surprise  indeed!" 

"  Dear,  dear  me,*'  said  the  young 
woman,  (for  she  was  really  the  ci-devant 
waiting-maid  of  madame  Rodolphus,) 
*'  what  has  happened  to  you,  signofa, 
to  cause  so  melancholy  a  change  in  your 
appearance  ?'* 

It  was  now  Oldenzo's  turn  to  be  alarm- 
ed, supposing  that  Eleanor  might,  un- 
thinkingly, allude  to  the  recent  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  bandit's 
cave.  In  that  conjecture,  however,  he 
was  mistaken,  the  most  prominent  fea* 
ture  in  the  character  of  the  lovely  girl 
being  that  of  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  a  high  sense  of  honour  never  to  be- 
tray a  trust  reposed  in  her.  With  ex- 
treme adroitness,  therefore,  she  answered 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  inquirer,  by 
saying  — "  I  think  I  may  express  the 
same  solicitude  in  regard  to  you,  Aldrude; 

but 
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but  as  I  see  you  so  well,  and  seemingly 
so  happy,  I  am  content :  as  to  myself, 
I  have  changed  my  dress  to  this  simple 
garb,  to  travel  with  more  facility  and 
economy,  mv,  circumstances,  as  you 
well  know,  not  being  the  most  splendid. 
I  am  returning  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  I  have  engaged  this  good 
peasant  (pointing  to  Olaenzo)  to  ac- 
company me." 

'^  Where  is  madame  Rodolphus?"  ea- 
gerly inquired  Aldrude. — *'  At  Arezzo, 
I  believe,  by  this  time." — *'  Then  you 
have  had  her  permission,  I  suppose, 
signora  ?" — '*  Certainly,"  said  Eleanor 
■with  diffidence,  unwilling,  however  ne- 
cessary, to  relate  a  falsehood — ''my  own 
unprotected  state,  and  the  afflictive 
events  which  have  visited  my  most  valued 
friends,  render  it  highiy  expedient  for 
me  to  procure  an  asylum  in  that  monas- 
tery." This  explanation  being  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  Aldrude,  she  began  to 
inform  her,  that  her  present  abode  be- 
longed 
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longed  to  the  signior  Rodolphus." — - 
''  Yes/'  said  the  old  cottager,  "  and  my 
husband  and  I  are  in  his  service,  for  we 
attend  to  the  vineyards,  and  such  like; 
but  I  hear  there  have  been  sad  doings  at 
the  castle,  my  honoured  lady — *'  and 
was  continuing.  Eleanor,  however,  in- 
terrupted her,  by  inquiring  with  eager- 
ness of  Aldrude,  to  what  did  her  com- 
panion allude?  "But  first,"  she  said, 
''inform  me,  where  is  the  signior?" — 
*'  At  Turin." — ''  And  whither  have  his 
implacable  enemies  driven  my  noble 
benefactor,  count  Anselmo  ?" — ''  There 
also,''  replied  the  servant ;  likewise  say- 
ing, "  I  know,  signora,  you  wish  to  hear, 
yet  fear  to  inquire,  respecting  his  poor 
wife,  the  countess."  She  observed  the 
Sorrov^ful  and  dejected  looks  of  Eleanor 
at  this  intimation,  and  said,  "Ah,  my 
lady,  it  is  indeed  grievous  (o  think  of  her, 
for  every  body  is  ignorant  of  what  has 
been  her  fate,  there  is  such  a  mystery 
in  the  whole  transiaction ;  some  i^eople 

suppose 
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suppose  she  is  dead,  whilst  others  assert 
that  she  was  taken  away  from  Valleroy 
on  the  very  night  you  left  it,  and  is  now 
imprisoned,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  -in  a 
castle  near  Turin  :  but  the  most  melan- 
choly part  of  the  story,  in  my  opinion,** 
continued  Aldrude,  '*  is  about  her  son, 
signior  Albert  de  Montauban — "  At  the 
mention  of  this  endeared  name,  Eleanor 
became  so  greatly  agitated,  as  to  require 
the  support  of  Oldenzo,  who  gently  chid 
her  for  this  irresolution  of  conduct,  say- 
ing, "  That  if  she  indulged  in  it,  it  would 
totally  defeat  the  opportunity,  now  af- 
forded, of  learning  the  events  which  had 
befallen  her  friends  during  her  absence/' 
Notwithstanding  this  salutary  remon- 
strance of  her  guide,  it  was  some  time 
ere  she  could  sufficiently  command  her 
feelings  to  listen  to  the  afflicting  intel- 
ligence, that  Montauban  had  been  but 
very  lately  at  this  very  cottage,  (the 
same  which  he  visited  once  before, 
during  his  search  to  trace  out  the  resi- 
dence 
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t!ence  of  Eleanor;)  and  that  he  had  ac- 
quainted the  vintager^  old  Zilio,  with 
his  misfortunes;  first  with  his  having  beert 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  ariny^  from 
which^  through  bribery,  he  had  effected 
his  escape ;  when,  on  returning  to  his 
regiment,  by  accident  he  had  met  with 
some  travellers,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  distressful  events  which 
had  taken  place  at  Valleroy,  and  the 
rigorous  measures  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Fiedmontesg  government  con- 
cfrning  th©  count  Anielmo,*  in  i  itate 
bordering  almost  on  phrenzy,  at  the  sup- 
posed death  of  his  beloved  mother,  he 
had  repaired  to  Valleroy ;  finding  the 
castle,  however,  deserted,  excepting  by 
the  housekeeper,  Theresa,  and  one  man 
servant,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  Mont- 
auban  then  hastened  to  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria,  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  confessor  Lodovico.  No  entreaty, 
nor  petition,  however  urgently  request- 
ed, could  induce  the  monk  to  admit  hini 

into 
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into  his  presence,  after  the  unjustifiable 
behaviour  he  had  experienced  from 
Montaiiban  when  at  Valleroy.  The 
young  soldier  then  sought  with  frantic 
grief  the  abbess  of  the  convent,  to  re- 
late to  her  his  severe  affliction ;  for 
though  his  errors  v/ere  numerous,  yet 
they  were  more  than  balanced  by  the 
tender  love,  the  filial  duty  he  had  ever 
n-ianifested  towards  his  mother,  whom  he 
venerated  with  the  most  ©K^lt^d  t^ETeCtioti 
and  piety. 

The  superior  either  did  not,  or  pre- 
tended not  to  know,  a  syllable  respect- 
ing the  countess  Anselmo.  According 
to  Albert's  request,  she  waited  on  the 
confessor,  but  on  her  return,  lamented 
that  she  was  alike  unsuccessful,  Lodovico 
having  dismissed  her,  by  saying,  that  he 
was  astonished  at  the  di^ring  importunity 
of  Montauban,  towards  a  man  whom  he 
had  so  shamefully  and  grossly  insulted, 
''  Tell  him,"  said,  the  monk,  ''  that  ia 
my  resolutiona  I  am  irnexorable;  and  the 

only 
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only  beneficial  advice,  or  instruction^r 
he  ought  to  receive,  is  to  endeavour  at 
a  radical  reformation  of  his  own  temper 
and  behaviour,  for  that  often  the  ill- 
governed  disposition,  even  of  an  indi« 
vidual,  involves  whole  nations  in  misery; 
say  thus,  also,'*  continued  Lodovico^ 
"  that  in  the  present  instance,  the  events 
which  so  sorely  irritate  his  impetuous 
feelings  have  been,  and  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributable  to  his  ovm  conduct ; 
bid  him  reflect  on  it,  tep^nt,  and  return 
to  his  duty,"  On  receiving  these  ex- 
hortations, the  unhappy  young  man  re- 
tired  from  Santa  Maria;  but  unable  to 
relinquish  a  chimerical  project  he  then 
entertained,  of  his  mother  being,  as  well 
as  Eleanor,  immured  in  the  castle  of  01- 
denzo,  instead  of  rejoining  his  regiment, 
Montauban  had  continued  his  route  thi- 
ther in  pursuit  of  them.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  admittaDce 
into  a  place  where  he  was  immediately 
recognized^  from  the  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstances 
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tumstances  which  had  before  attended 
the  same  undertaking,  he  repaired  to 
the  cottage  of  Zilio,  where,  after  the  se- 
cond day  of  his  residence  at  the  vinta- 
ger's, Eleanor  learnt,  that  owing  to  the 
extreme  fatigue  he  had  undergone,  and 
the  distracted  state  of  his  mind,  Montau- 
ban  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
attended  with  delirium.  Totally  regard- 
less, therefore,  of  himself,  and  at  the 
time  insensible  of  the  danger,  he  had 
contrived  one  evening  to  elude  the  no* 
tice  of  the  benevolent  cotUgera,  and 
escaped ;  by  what  means,  op  whither  he 
intended  to  prqe^d,  they  were  perfectly 
unconscious. 

This  melancholy  relation  of  her  love? 
so  deeply  affected  Eleanor,  that  for  SC'^ 
veral  hours  she  wept  almost  incessantly. 
The  old  peasant  entreated  she  would  re- 
tire into  the  other  room,  which  was  ap* 
propriated  by  them  for  a  bed-chamber, 
and  there  endeavour  to  compose  her 
harrassed  spirits;  which  being  gladly  ac*^ 

ceptei 
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cepted  of,  in  the  mean  time,  Oldenzo 
so  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of 
Aldrude,  that  she  willingly  continued  to 
inform  him  of  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
villany  of  Rodol^hus,  commencing  the 
account  by  saying,  '^  I  was  fearful  of 
acquainting  the  signora  Eleanor  about  it, 
because  I  knew  her  tender  heart  would 
have  almost  broke,  to  learn  the  melan- 
choly fate  which  has  attended  the  un- 
known— the  unfortunate  prisoner  of  the 
castle  of  Oldenzo.  Here,*^  said  she,  taking 
from  her  pocket  a  letter,  and  opening  it, 
"  this  infamous  scrawl  was  found  by  the 
butler,  which  had  accidentally  been 
dropped  by  the  murderer  Finito,  after 
he  had  completed  the  horrid  deed/*  Ol- 
denzo read  the  contents,  as  follows: — 


"  FINITO, 

"  Are  you  watchful  at  your  post? 
My  vengeance  is  not  yet  satiated — If  I  do 
not  take  care,  the  worm  will  turn  again 

on 
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on  the  hand  which  has  inflicted  the  de- 
served wound  !  My  brain's  on  fire— - 
there's  stirring  work  abroad — the  impe-  ' 
tiious  tide  has  almost  extinguished  itself; 
I  fear  its  course  is  turning  into  another 
channel;     and  therefore  Tm   not   safe, 

whilst  one  object  belonging  to 

exists.  Think  of  it — perform — and  Til 
assign  one  half  of  my  estates  over  to 
you  for  ever.  Do  you  comprehend 
my  meaning? — perhaps  not.  I  must 
then  explain  more  fully — If  your  pri- 
soner is  alive  on  this  day  months  your 
master  dies." 


"  Damned  villain  V  now  exclaimed 
the  enraged  Oldenzo,  ''  thou  shalt  die  ! 
this  aggravated  enormity  in  thy  long  ex- 
tended career  of  wickedness  shall  hurl 
thee  headlong  to  the  depths  of  perdition. 
I  will  proclaim  thy  infamy  to  the  whole 
civilized  world;  for  to  thee  and  thine 
alone  is  attributable  all  the  misfortunes 

which 
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v;hich  have  awaited  on  the  family  of  an 
Oldenzo.*'      The  astonishment  that  was 
excited  iii  Aldrude  by  these  expressions 
of  the  supposed  stranger  was  vxry  great; 
the  more  so,  because  from  its  style  and 
furious  import,  it  bespoke  no  ordinary 
condition — such    language    befitted  not 
that  of  an  uneducated  peasant;  she  now, 
therefore,    began   to    style   him    by  the 
honourable    appellation    of    "  signior,*' 
^'my  lord,'*  and  such  like;  and   lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  her  cu- 
riosity, particularly  as  she  whispered  to 
Oldenzo,  '^  There  was  no  person  within 
hearing,    dame   Zilio   being   busily  em- 
ployed in  attendance  on  Eleanor.     I  am 
sure,"    continued   Aldrude,    '*  by  your 
manners,  signior,  that  you  are  some  no- 
ble lord  in   disguise.'*      Oldenzo,  how- 
ever, prevented  all  meditated   inquiries 
by  saying,  ''  My  good   woman,    if  you 
are  actuated  by  humanity,  hasten  with 
me  this  very  night  to  the   castle ;   I  will 
force  an  entrance — the  murder  may  not 

vet 
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yet  be  perpetrated  ;  and  therefore  our 
exertions  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-creature 
inay  be  crowned  with  success." 

"  You  have  so  much  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman,  signior,"  said  Aldrude, 
*'  that  I  could  not  have  any  possible  ob- 
jection to  shewing  you  the  way ;  but  as 
to  the  poor  man,  he  is  dead  enough  by 
this  time,  you  may  rest  assured;  the  but- 
jer  himself  told  me  that  Finito  had 
decamped,  which  gave  him  courage  to 
venture  into  the  eastern  tower,  to  look 
for  the  prisoner,  yet  he  could  not  dis-^ 
cover  the  least  traces  of  the  murder,'* — 
'^  How  far  is  it  thither?*'  inquired  01- 
denzo;  and  on  being  informed  by  Al- 
drude, not  more  than  a  league,  he  more 
urgently  than  ever  entreated  she  would 
accompany  him  part  of  the  way.  Find- 
ing that  his  determination  was  fixed,  Al- 
drude no  longer  hesitated;  and  having 
acquainted  the  old  cottager  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, to  prevent  exciting  any  un- 
easiness to  her  or  Eleanor,  they  sallied 

forth 
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forth  on  this  new  adventure  of  Oldenzo, 
in  hopes  of  yet  relieving  the  poor  un- 
fortunate. 


VOL.  ir.  K  ClL\P, 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence :  but  never  is  it  so 
great,  as  when  it  pleads  along  with  nature ;  and  the  cul- 
prit is  awhile  strajed  from  his  duty,  and  returned  to  it 
again  with  tears.  Sterke. 

The  walkjo  the  castle  wound  up  a  very 
steep  ascent,  through  a  small  wood  of 
pine  trees,  elm,  and  sycamore,  whose 
broad-spreading  branches  almost  ex- 
cluded the  light  of  heaven.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  however,  Aldrude  procured 
two  lanthorns,  one  of  which  she  present- 
ed toOldenzo,  and  taking  the  other  her- 
self, fearlessly  led  the  way.  Loquacity 
was  her  principal  forte,  and  from  the 
great  taciturnity  of  her  companion,  she 
now  had  a  favourable  opportunity  for 

displaying 
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displaying  it;  commencing  to  this  effect, 
that  she  formerly  had  considerable  doubts 
of  the  prisoner  being  her  own  husband^ 
but  that  supposition  was  now  at  an  end, 
having  hitely  received  a  letter  from  him, 
to  apprize  her  of  his  having  enlisted  into 
the  Piedmontese  army,  and  desirous  of 
seeing  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  Suza. 
Aldrude  said  it  was  her  intention  to  da 
so,    and   that   she  purposed  leaving  the 
cottage  of  Zilio  on  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing.    She  then  paused  a  moment,  and  in 
a  low    tremulous   tone    of  voice,    said, 
*'  Stop,  signior,    do   you   not   hear   the 
clattering  of  horses'  feet  ?    and   by  the 
sound  they  cannot  be  far  off." — "  I  should 
suppose  not/'  ansvv^ered  Oldenzo,  indif- 
ferently, whose  mind  was  deeply  revolv- 
ing  the    strange    events    which     had   so 
suddenly  separated  him  from  his  disso- 
lute companions,  to  a  fresh  acquaintance 
with  a    world   in    which    he    had    expe- 
rienced nothing  but  sorrow  and  distress. 
'^  Oh  dear^  oh  dear,  they  are  approach- 
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ing  very  fast  upon  us/*  reiterated  the 
terrified  Aldrude;  *'  we  must  put  out 
the  lights,  or  we  shall  certainly  be  killed 
downright/*  Oldenzo  now  convinced 
that  these  v/ere  no  illusive  fears,  assented 
to  her  wish.  They  concealed  themselves 
amonost  some  underwood,  and  the;  horse- 
men having  slackened  their  pace,  owing 
to  the  very  rapid  descent  that  led  into 
the  valley,  they  could  distinctly  hear 
their  conversation.  One  of  the  men 
said,  ''  The  work  goes  on  bravely ;  and  I 
say,  my  boys,  I  think  we  may  now  affect 
the  same  consequetice  as  our  great  mi- 
nisters of  state  often  are  obliged  to  do; 
having  well  filled  our  coffers,  politely 
resign  our  situations,  in  preference  to 
being  turned  out,  which  certainly  would 
not  be  so  genteel  or  agreeable  to  such 
dashing  fellows  as  us/* 

A  loud  laugh  from  his  companions  ac- 
companied this  proposition,  with  saying, 
*'   Our  dastardly   captain,   Mazzuoli,    or 
Oldenzo^  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  him- 
self. 
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self,  is  a  dead  man  by  this  time — think 
you  he  is  not  ?" — "Oh  yes,"  said  another, 
*'  that  you  may  depend  on  ;  Sorreno  has 
taken  good  care  of  that."  The  horsemen 
then  quickened  their  pace,  and  the  coast 
being  again  clear,  Oldenzo  and  Aldrude 
pursued  their  route  towards  the  caiitle. 
The  agitation,  however,  of  Oldenzo,  on 
recognizing,  by  the  converse  of  these 
men,  his  former  dissolute  companions, 
^vas  distressful  in  the  extreme.  Some  re- 
cent act  of  barbarity,  it  was  certain,  had 
been  perpetrated  ;  and  Oldenzo  dreaded 
the  fatal  consequence  which  might  ensue 
to  himself  from  their  atrocity.  Too  soon 
were  all  his  fears  realized — they  had  now 
almost  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the 
wood  ;  a  sudden  burst  of  light  broke  in 
upon  them,  which  illuminated  the  whole 
surrounding  country.  Oldenzo  ran  for- 
ward, and  on  a  rising  plat  of  ground, 
saw,  with  terror  indescribable,  the  most 
noble  and  ancient  scat  of  his  ancestors 
burning  with  unextinguishable  fury:  that 
K  3  solid 
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solid  pile,  which  had  for  ages  proudly 
withstood  the  havock  of  besieging  armies, 
and  the  more  destructive  force   of  the 
warring  elements,   was  now  mouldering 
into  dust,    (perhaps  by  a  single   incen- 
diary,) to  "leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 
*'  Base  villains  !''  he  now  exclaimed  in 
a  distracted  manner-—'-'  vou  have  indeed 
completed  the  hellish  act,  and  struck  a 
death-blow  at  the  unfortunate  Oldenzo  V* 
when  instantly  he  fell   prostrate  on  the 
ground.       The   terrified  and  astonished 
Aldrude,  regardless  of  the  afflicted  state 
of  the  supposed    stranger,     set  forward 
with  all  speed  towards  the  castle,  to  learn 
the  cause   of  this  sad  event.      She  v>'as 
soon  met  by  several  of  signior  Rodol- 
phus's   servants,    and  a  number  of  the 
peasantry;  they  had  been  endeavouring 
to  quench  the  flames,  by  bringing  water 
from  a  neighbouring  fountain  ;  it  burnt, 
however,    with    such    rapidity,    that    all 
assistance  was  found   to   be  fruitless  and 
unavailing.      The  utmost  consternation 

reigned 
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reigned  amongst  them,  particularly  with 
the  domestics,  who  by  this  afflicting  cir- 
cumstance had  been  deprived   of  every 
comfort ;  for  in  their  alarm  and  haste  to 
quit  the  scene  of  terror,  they  had  not 
saved  one  article  of  clothing,    or  even 
money  to  procure  it.    Every  one  offered 
his  opinion,  as  to  what  course  he  should 
pursue,  but  none  had  resolution  to  abide 
by  it.      With  almost   one  voice,    there- 
fore,   on    their   meeting  with   Aldrude, 
they  appealed  to  her  for  advice  ;  and  in 
answer  to  every  interrogatory  she  made 
to  them  respecting  this  dreadful  event, 
they  all   agreed  in  the  same  story,  that 
from    the   strange    noises  heard   in   the 
castle   for  some   hours  previous  to   the 
fire,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  had 
been  first  plundered  by  a  banditti,  who, 
to   escape    detection,    had   effected    the 
diabolical  act   of  an   incendiary.     They 
supposed  Finito,  who  had  been  missing 
for  some  days  before  the  conflagration, 
K  4  was 
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was  the  one  who  had  aided  and  abetted 
the  robbers  in  their  design. 

Aldriide  then  expatiated  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  villainy  of  Finito, 
and  his  master,  the  signior  Rodolphus  ; 
but  at  length,  having  exhausted  all  her 
rhetorical  powers,  she  offered  to  conduct 
her  fellow-servants  to  the  cottage  of 
Zilio,  who  would  be  able  to  direct,  and 
perhaps  relieve  their  misfortunes.  This 
proposal  was  readily  assented  to,  and 
whilst  these  people  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  vintager's,  Oldenzo, 
who  had  somewhat  recovered  the  shock 
his  feelings  had  sustained,  again  directed 
his  course  to  the  scene  of  devastation  and 
terror,  to  be  a  melancholy  witness  of  the 
]ast  surviving  remains  of  the  castle  of  his 
ancestors.  The  flames,  from  their  raging 
violence,  had  now  almost  extinguished 
themselves;  only  the  bare  walls  were 
standing;  and  even  these,  from  their  di- 
lapidated condition,  had  greatly  suffered, 
exhibiting  only  a  mass  of  ruins. 

In 
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In  gloomy,  fixed  despair,  Oldenzo, 
with  measured  step,  walked  round  the 
expiring  embers  of  this  once  noble 
building.  The  eastern  tower^  tottering 
on  its  base,  now  fell  svith  a  tremendous 
noise,  which  aroused  him  from  his  apa- 
thy. Jn  convulsive  agony,  Oldenzo 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed — "This 
punishment  is  just.  Omnipotent,  all- 
gracious  Being  !  thy  will  be  done!'*  and 
continued,  "  Where  now  is  all  the  vaunt- 
ed power,  the  boasting  of  an  ingrate  ? 
For  my  crimes,  a  dereliction  of  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  honour,  has  Fate  thus 
decreed  to  blot  out  from  the  v^orld  for 
ever  the  name — even  the  slightest  re- 
membrance, that  there  once  existed  a 
family  called  Oldenzo  ! 

"  But,"  reiterated  their  unfortunate 
offspring,  ''if  my  iniquity  is  thus  visited 
by  an  avenging  arm,  how  much  greater 
will  that  power  fall  on  the  head  of  Ro- 
dolphus,  the  usurper,  who  has  been  the 
K  5  primary 
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primary  cause  of  it  all!"  To  an  imagi- 
nation so  disturbed  as  Oldenzo's,  yet 
verging  on  the  brink  of  good  or  evil, 
no  firmness  or  stability  could  be  expect- 
ed. A  mind  long  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  vice  and  intemperance^  requires  the 
most  desperate  remedies,  to  recall  so  fa- 
tal a  delusion  of  the  senses.  Such  a 
scene  as  was  nov^  presented  to  his  sight 
appeared,  therefore,  as  a  warning  angel,. 
to  excite  him  to  enlist  under  the  banners 
of  virtue.  Oldenzo  wept  over  the  con- 
secrated ashes  of  his  forefathers — but  still 
that  weakness  arose  rather  from  subdued 
pride  than  simple,  unaffected  grief;  for 
never  had  he  before  banished  the  hope 
that  a  time  would  arrive,  in  which  he 
,niight  be  enabled  to  wrest  from  Rodol- 
phus  these  domains,  and  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  rightful  heir.  Grievous 
was  there^fore  the  disappointment :  the 
fale  of  the  object  which  first  drew  him 
to  this  scene  of  devastation  was  now  like- 
wise decided;  for. even  if  the  unknown 

'  had 
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had  escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin, 
he  had  most  surely  perished  in  the  flames. 
Thus  reasoned  the  forlorn  Oldenzo,  and 
as  the  night,  particularly  cold  and  gloomy, 
was  far  advanced,  he  began  to  retrace  his 
-vvay  to  the  cottage  of  Zilio,  wliich,  after 
much  difficulty,  he  effected.     In  this  little 
dwellina:  were  now  assembled  the  servants 
of  Rodolphus,  listening  with  extreme  at- 
tention to  the  old  vintager,  who  address- 
ed himself  to  each  of  them,  in  advising 
what  course  they  should  pursue.     The 
four  men-servants   were   then    sent  off, 
two  of  them  for  Turin,  and  the  remain- 
der for  Arezzo,    to  inform  madarne  Ro- 
dolphus  of  the  melancholy  event ;  whilst 
the    women,  three  in   number,  were  to 
stay   at   the    cottage,    until    they   learnt 
their  mistress's  pleasure  respecting  them. 
Oldenzo,  on    his  entrance,    had  been 
instantly   conducted   by  Aldrude   to   his 
amiable  charge,  whom,    after  their  mu- 
tual   condolence    on   the    recent    event, 
tie  urgently  entreated  to  prepare  for  de- 
parture. 
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parture.  Eleanor,  however  slie  might 
wish  to  linger  in  a  place  now  rendered 
so  dear  to  her,  from  having  so  shortly 
been  the  residence  of  Montauban,  with 
the  probability  that  he  might  likewise 
return  to  it,  yet  admitting  the  danger 
that  such  delay  might  prove  of  to  Olden- 
zo,  she  offered  no  excuse,  and  was  there- 
fore soon  equipped  to  undertake  another 
long  day's  journey  ;  they  then  took  a 
grateful' leave  of  the  benevolent  cotta- 
gers, and  departed. 

The  morning  being  fine,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  road  extremely  good,  it  af- 
forded Oldenzo  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating the  suspicions  he  entertained 
respecting  his  former  associates ;  from 
their  conversation  in  the  wood  on  the 
preceding  night,  he  had  no  doubt  they 
were  the  incendiaries;  it  therefore  be- 
came expedient  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  govern- 
ment, v%'hich  would  doom  him,  equally 
with  the  perpetrators  of  it,  to  suffer  an 

ignominious 
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ignominious  death.  Such  ever  is  the  fate 
of  those  who  mingle  with  the  dissolute 
and  unworthy.  '•'  Alas  T*  now  mentally 
ejaculated  Eleanor,  ''  what  evils  has  the 
dread  of  poverty  brought  thee  to  I  it  has 
stifled  all  those  latent  powers  of  mind, 
which  must  in  time  have  been  successfully 
exerted  for  your  good:  the  want  of  resolu- 
tion and  industry  is,  I  plainly  see,  thesource. 
of  your  misfortunes,  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy."  She  looked  piteously  at 
the  object  of  them,  and  lamented  it  was 
not  at  present  in  her  power  to  return  the 
kindness  she  had  experienced  from  01- 
denzo.  "  But,"  continued  Eleanor,  "if 
you  think  it  advisable  to  leave  Italy,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  your  former  deter- 
mination of  repairing  to  a  monastery, 
chance,  perhaps,  may  bring  you  into 
the  society  of  the  honoured  being  to 
whom,  you  say,  I  owe  my  existence;  do 
not  shun  him — relate  your  hapless  story 
— confess  your  fault;  and  if  he  has  a 
spark  of  generosity  in  his  nature,  my  fa- 
ther 
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ther  will  receive  you  to  his  bosom  with 
sensations  of  the  purest  joy." 

"  It  shall  be  so!"  exclaimed  Oldenzo  ; 
'^  I  will  seek  the  man  I  have  wronged^ 
solicit  his.  forgiveness,  and  return  the 
act  of  mercyj  by  restoring  to  him  his  in- 
comparable daughter  !'*  Eleanor  blushed 
at  the  compliment,  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  she  should  feel  from  such  an 
occurrence;  yet  these  delightful  ideas  of 
future  happiness  were  greatly  diminished, 
by  the  recollection  of  the  present  misery 
of  her  benefactor,  the  count  Anselmo, 
who  had  reared  her  from  lisping  infancy 
with  fostering  care,  and  to  whose  gene- 
rosity she  was  alone  indebted  for  all  the 
talents  she  possessed,  both  of  mental  and 
external  accomplishments. 

These  musings  of  Eleanor  had  a  cor- 
respondent effect  on  her  conductor;  all 
converse  ceased — each  revolving  in  mind 
a  fearful  dread  of  combating  the  unseen 
future.  Soon,  however,  the  lofty  spires, 
of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  were 

observable 
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observable  to  the  sight;  and  to  awaken 
attention,  in  the  par.scs  of  the  breeze,  the 
vesper  bell,  with  softening  tone^  broke 
on  the  stillness  of  the  scene  ;  a  mentor 
true,  to  reflect  that  man  is  mortal,  and  to 
recall  the  wanderinjj  thoughts  from  earth 
to  heaven.  ''  Blest  abode  !*'  now  ejacu- 
lated Eleanor;  ''  valued  friends  of  my 
youth,  again  I  come  to  thee;  all  my  best . 
affections  kindle  at  the  thought !  Ch,look, 
signior/'  she  continued,  pointing  to  the 
convent,  ''there  is  Santa  Maria!'*  He 
smiled  at  her  enthusiasm^  and  at  the 
pleasure  she  evinced  by  reciting  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  in  commending  its  scenic 
charms : — 

"  If  A-ai4ous  nature  can  the  mind  deliglit. 
Where  all  the  rural  beauties  catch  the  sight,. 
Where  sea  and  land  contrasting  scenes  supply, 
That  charm  tlie  sense  and  captivate  the  eye; 
'  Simta  Maria  leads  the  muse  along. 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets  her  song ! 
No  mimic  sameness  cloys,  no  servile  art, 

r 

Those  windii-g  waters,  and  those  woods  impart; 

llud» 
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Rude  rise  the  rocks,  -with  fragrant  flowers  hetweew, 
Terrific  ruins  nodding  o'er  the  scene  !" 

A  painful  idea  now  rushed  on  her  re- 
membrance ;  she  abruptly  discontinued 
this  descriptive  style  of  composition, 
and  concluded,  in  broken  measure,  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  whilst  again  looking 
towards  the  monastery — 

"  There,  on  the  harp,  a  sweet  Cecilia  plf^.y.",. 
And  melts  in  air  the  sorrows  of  her  days.'^ 

*'  And  who  is  Cecilia  ?"*  inquired  Ol- 
der.zo. — ''  One  of  the  sisterhood  of  Santa 
Maria,  a  lady  whom  I  tenderly  love  and 
revere,"  replied  Eleanor. — ^'  The  name 
is  familiar  to  me,  yet  I  cannot  exactly 
bring  to  my  recollection  where  I  have 
heard  it:  to  what  family  does  she  be- 
long?'' said  Oldenzo. — ^' Of  that  I  am 
ignorant;  from  some  local  misfortunes, 
as  I  understand,  it  has  ever  been  kept  a 
profound  secret/* 

''  Oh^  now  I   remember ;    Rodolphus* 

had 
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Iiad  a  sister;  bo '*  he  was  continuing, 

but  Eleanor  mournfully  interrupted  him, 
by  saying,  "  She  is  dead  !  Aldrude  re- 
counted to  me  her  unfortunate  history; 
the  lady  Rodolphus,  however,  had  a  name 
similar  to  my  own,  Kleonora." — "  I  know 
it,'*  answered  Oldenzo;  "but  in  compli- 
ment to  a  favourite  deceased  sister  of  her 
mother,  they  likewise  added  to  it  that 
of  Cecilia/' 

'^  You  astonish  me!"  —  ^^  Yet  is  it 
true,*'  he  replied. — "  Heavens  !'*  now 
exclaimed  the  agitated  girl,  "what  a  deep 
laid  scheme  of  iniquity  must  then  have 
been  practised  on  her!  yet  you'll  pardon 
me,  signior,"  again  continued  Eleanor, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  if  I  say,  that  from 
recollecting  a  variety  of  circumstances 
attached  to  \\i^  history  of  the  lady  Ro- 
dolphus,  you  certainly  are  mistaken/' — • 
"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Oldenzo,  ra- 
ther disconcerted,,  on  his  word  being 
doubted.  They  had  now  arrived  almost 
close  to  the  convent  gates;  he  therefore 

said. 
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said^  ''  1  congratulate  you,  fair  maid,  on 
the  completion  of  your  perilous  adven- 
tures, and    take  my   leave." — '^  Oh  !    do 
not  bid  me  farewell,"  she  replied,  ''  un- 
til you  acquaint  me  when  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction    of    hearing    from   you/*  — 
"  Should  fortune  smile  upon  my  endea- 
vours to  do  you  service,  I  will  certainly 
communicate    that    happiness;      but    if 
otherwise,'*    continued   Oldenzo,    '^  that 
no  favourable  account  can   be  recorded 
either  of  your  family  orm.y  own  destiny, 
I  will  not  trouble  you."     Eleanor  now 
again  timidly  reproached  her  conductor 
for  his  want  of  confidence,  and   for  the 
idea  she  thought   he   entertained  of  her 
heart  being  indifferent  to  the  misfortunes 
of  others.     After  much  persuasion,  fear- 
ing,   likewise,    that    he  should  make  her 
really  uncomfortaljle,  Oldenzo  promised 
to  write  often  ;  and  to  elude  suspicion  or 
inquiry,    the   letters  were  to  be  signed 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Philander:  he 
invoked  every  blessing  to  attend  on  her, 

then 
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then  rang  the  bell  for  them  to  admit 
Eleanor  into  the  convent,  and  with  an 
;2flrectionate  adieu^  departed. 
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